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THE ATHENAUM 


English and Foreign Literature, Srience, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








Sik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s ! 

Inn Fields,—ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on TUESDAYSand THURSDAYS in March, 
and on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, \eceteaeeata 8, and SATURDAYS 
in April, May. June, July, and Augus' 

Cards for Private Days and for Srudents to be obtained of the Curaror, 
at the Museum. 


OCIETY of ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.—PRIZES for ESSAYS on DWELLINGS for the POOR, and 
on the RECONSTRUCTION of CENTRAL LONDON 
‘The Council of the Society of Arts have had placed at their disposal 
by Mr. William Westgarth,a Member of the ee of 1,2001., 
we 7 awarded in Prizes for Essays on the above subjec 
e Essays must be sent in to the Secretary of the: Society of Arts, 
Jan street, Adelphi, not later than DECEMBER 31, 1884. The Essays 
must be printed. No Essays can be received in manuscript. The Beeays 
should be accompanied with such Maps, Plans, Drawings, &c., as may 
be necessary 
Further particulars may be ——— = en application to the Secretary 


of the Society of Arts at the above add 
H. "TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


i OYAL ASIATIC SOCIET Y.—Monpay, 

March 17,4 p.m. A Paper will be read by THEODORE PINCHES, 

Esq. _ M RAS., entitled * a on the Languages of the oad 
of } _W.8 . W. VAUX, Sec. R.A.S 


[oNDON 1x IN STITUTION, “Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON ‘will Le Lecture on MONDAY, March 10th, 
at 5 o'clock, *On London as an Historical City.’ Prof. ERNST PAUER 
will Lecture on THURSDAY, March 13th, at 7 o'clock, ‘ On Romanticism 
in Music. 

The Circulating sey —— —_— Vols. Terms for Annual 
Subscribers, 2 Guin 5 Ten Vols. al Prospectus on application. 














ANTED, good FLOWER, FIGURE, and 

LANDSCAPE ppm ae ‘in Oil and *Water Colours, for Minia- 

ture Work, at Artists’ own residence. Constant Employment ail the 

= through if really psek work. = material | which the 
‘aintings are executed is provided b 


FRANCE. .—The ATHEN AU M.—Subscriptions 

ed for ey ye Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. G. Forusamenax, Bookseller—Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines ; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 





of best work, with stamped envelope at, el good, oon 
don’t send imens. Payment always by return post.—M 
Mackay, 25, hiteladies-road,. Clifton, Bristol. 


GECRETARY or LIBRARIAN.—A Cambridge 
Graduate seeks an ENGAGEMENT as above. 


Moderate salary. 
Good references.—Address Bera, care of Lee & Nightingale, Advertising 
Agents, Liverpool. 








RESS.—WANTED, by REPORTER of twelve 

ears’ experience, SITUATION on first-class Weekly or Pro- 

vincial Daily. Verbatim and Descriptive Note; good atl-round know- 

ledge of sporting matters ; accustomed to sub-edit.—State terms, &€c., to 
J.H. 58, Denmark- road, Northampton. 


RESS.—An experienced JOURNALIST, Leader- 
Writer, Descriptive Reporter, and Special Correspondent, is OPEN 
-} an ENGAGEMENT.—Address G. M., 83, Abingdon-road, Kensington, 








RESS,—An EDITOR and Manager of Experience 
(London and Provincial) desires an ENGAGEMENT. Free from 


March 15th.—Address W., care of H. Baker, 4, Stanley Villas, Rutland- 
, Hammersmith, W. 





‘THE PRESS.—An Experienced J OUBNALIST 
desires to supply an ARTICLE Weekly to a Provincial Paper, o: 

would purchase a SHARE in a Newspaper on which his services weald 

mg E lable.—Address Sicma, 14, Springfield Villas, Kilburn Priory, 





GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF Bs a RESEARCH 
NC. 


wed. 
Mt SONSBURGH, Prin. Librarian and Secretary. 
ie 





IN SANITARY SCIE: 

With a view to encourage the saree of exact researches into the 
Causes of important Diseases. and into the means by which they may be 
prevented or obviated, the GROCERS’ COMPANY offer for ee 
‘THREE RESEARCH-SCHOLARSHIPS, each ~ the value of 250i. 
Annum, tenable for one year with “ef 
Court of the Company intend to appoint to two “Of these Scholarships in 
May next, and persons who may wish to offer themselves as candidates 
for appointment at that time are invited to make their applications not 
jater than the last day of April The Scholarships are open only to 
Hritish subjects under the age of 35. Applications, stating age, must be 
ty letter, addressed to the Cierx or THe Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, London, E.C., from whom in the mean sane | particulars as to the 
conditions of the appointments can be obtained on written application. 

Under the same scheme, aod with the same object in view, the 
= ROCERS'’ COMPANY have offered for competition, once in every 

Your Years,a DISCOVERY PRIZE of the value of 1,0001. The Prize is 
to be open to universal competition, British and Foreign. The Subject 
for the first award, for which essays are to be sent in on or before the 
3lst day of December, 1886, is the following problem :— 

“To discover a method by which the Vaccine Contagium may be 
cultivated apart from the animal body in some medium or media 
not otherwise zymotic :—the method to be such that the contagium 
may by means of it be multiplied to an indefiaite extent in succes- 
sive generations, and that the product after any number of such 
generations shall (so far as can within the time be tested) prove 
itself of identical potency with standard vaccine lymph.” 

So far as the administration of the scheme will involve scientific con- 
siderations, the Court act with the advice of a Committee of the 
following eminent scientific men:—Joun Simon, C.B. F. OHN 


Trnpaut, F.R.8., fe } one Sayperson, M.D. F.R.8., ‘and George 
Bucwanay, M.D. F.R 


rT ‘HE REV. J. G. WOOD’S SKETCH-LECTURES 

on NATURAL HISTORY.—Secretaries of Institutes desirous of 
placing one or more of these interesting Lectures on their next Syliabus 
may please apply to Mr. Groncr H. Roztnson, 22, Colby-road, Upper 
Norwood, who will furnish ali particulars. 


SCAR BERINGER’S SEVENTH ANNUAL 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL at St. James's Hall, ed WEDNESDAY 











AFTERNOON, March 12th, at Half-past Three. Sonata, Grieg. Fan- 
Sear in - major, Schumann. Works by Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
ausig, 

Stalis, 18. 6d.; Balcony, 3s. ; 


Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at 
i Stanley Lucas & Co.’ 8, 54, New Bond-street ; Austin’s; and usual 
gents. 





TO PRINTERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


[TERNATIONAL FORESTRY EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH, 1884. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 





The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE are _ now prepared to receive 
Tenders for PRINTING the CATALOGUE of the EXHIBITION, to- 
— with the RIGHT of INSERTING ADVERTISEMENTS therein. 

Tenders must be lodged on or before 24th March, and every information 
may be had on application to GEORGE ‘CADELL, Secretary. 

3, George 1V. Bridge, Edinburgh, 

16th February, 1884. 


AYALL’S. ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHO’ on 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
«corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS O EN, regardless of vod — 
Appointments entered daily. Special poten hn after 6 Pp. 


"THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
TUDIO.—WANTED, a LADY as ASSISTANT in 


aStudio. Must be qualified to Teach Drawing and Painting. Full 
particulars on i ieemene .—Address Srupio, Adams & Francis, Adver- 
tising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


PpRovi NCIAL or LONDON NEWSPAPER PRO- 
TORS desiring to be FULLY REPRESENTED in London 

















bya com ETENT MAN, with —_ influence amongst both agents and 
general advertisers, please add ANVASSER, 113, Strand, wo 


N Expe erienced JOURNALIST will soon be open 
to an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a Weekly 
or Bi-weekly Newspaper.—Address F., 128, High-street, Kingsland, E. 


ADVERTISER (aged 24) seeks RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as CLERK and COLLECTOR in Publisher's, Stationer's, or 
similar House. First-class Reference —Address C. F. Kine, care of 
Messrs. Sattaby &Co., Amen-corner, EC. 





EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A Gentleman is 

open to REPRESENT a good NEWSPAPER on COMMISSION 

only. Good connexion amongst Auctioneers, General Trade, and Agents. 
—Address ApvertiseR, 1, George-street, Mansion House. 


GHORTHAN D WkKITER (Verbatim) and expe- 
rienced JOURNALIST is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT for several 
hours during the week, together with the greater of Monday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, as Reporter, Amanuensis, Topic or Article 
Writer. Has also several ably- written Articles on taking subjects to 
d‘spose. of at a low figure.—For particulars address PHono, 260,, White- 
chapel-road, E. 


REPORTER, accustomed to Meetings of Scien- 
tific Societies, and having several sik 

would be glad to undertake porate teal ENGAGEM ve Rares 

R., care of Lewis & Son, la 

















8 FOREIGN EDITOR. —An aie, with 


thorough knowledge of French and German, and efficient at 
Shorthand, shortly aca —Address Cereatine, 28, Russell- 
road, Holl oway, London 


ECRETARIAL or REPORTING WORK 
WANTED by an experienced poy W: or ore a 








ITERARY INVESTMENT. —A Gentleman, with 

4 «@ taste for Journalism, may secure a HALF SHARE and the 

EDITORSHIP of a Weekly Paper published in London for 700i., the 
a. t -—- — other a in view. A sound’ ani 


— ndertak in, » Wm. Putt, 19, Archer-treet, 
estbourne-grove, Ww 


Rk. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of ee aay | 
Publishers’ Estimates examined en behalf of Authors. 


iterary y carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience 
Highest references. Consultation free.—1, Paternoster-row, E 


MITOHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


hase of Newspaper Prope: perty, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties fur Disp 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase Valuations for 
Probate ~~~ Af Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. 
12and 13, Red | Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
REQUIRED, after Easter, an ENGAGEMENT as 
LADY COMPANION to a LITTLE GIRL. No ol peootien Se to 
| el if ae. — $5, in last situation. —Ad 
nett, J. J. Colman, Esq., w House, Norwich. 


KES EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, after Easter, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS in the Girls’ 
H . School. Good French and German essential. Salary, 110/. 
r forms of application ont further pees apply to the 
Secretary, King Edward's School, Birming 


Birmingham, , February 2 7th, 1884. 


NORWICH GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 
SCIENCE and ART. 
WANTED, immediately, HEAD MASTER, holding all the ——_ 
Certificates from the Department, and otherwise thoro' ughly reco! 
— Annual Salary, Three-fourths of the Fees and of Capitation 




















Gran' 
Testimonials to be sent to me on er before reef the 15th inst. 
H. ARK WELL, Hon. Sec. 
Government School of Science and Art, St. Leow ‘8, Norwich, 
March 3, 1884. 





UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS will shortly be 
VACANT, in consequence of the Resignation of Professor Garnett. 
Salar. r Annum, with a Portion of the Fees. Applications and 
testimonials to be sent to me on or before March 25th.—Further par- 
ticulars and conditions will be sent on application to the Honorary 
Secretary, Sam. Geo. Jounsoy, Town Clerk, Nottingham. 


AVERFORDWEST EN DOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. Founded in 1613 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some 

University in the United Kingdom. Salary about ve per annum, with 

the privilege of taking 3) mt free. He will 

be requir d to commence his duties — the Autumn Term in September. 

o be sent to Mr. Henny Davies, of 

Havetecswer, Clerk’ > the Soveonen. on or before the 3lst March 
next. Copy scheme and full particulars on application. 

















knowledge of German and French. 
AStEEORS, May’s, 159, Piccadilly. 


A MATEUR AUTHORS and Others.—WANTED 
at once, for Weekly Publications, Monthly Magazines, News- 
papers, and Quarterlies, CONTRIBUTIONS (Prose or Poetry); also 
MSS. for Volumes, &c.—Send directed Envelope for Particulars to Sus- 
Epiror, Charles Tayler's Advertisement Offices, 154, Fleet-street, E.C. 


‘TO AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A GENTLE- 

MAN of Literary Bape and a Practised Scientific and 
Editorial Reader, UNDERT KES. the PREPARATION of MSS. and 
the Correction and Revision of Proof-Sheets.—A. Ramsay, 4, Cowper- 
road, Acton, London, W 


‘O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.—PALMER 
& HOWE, English and Foreign Booksellers, Princes-street, Man- 
chester, are in WANT of a ne meng yd ASSISTANT, of good address 
and experience. Some knowledge of French and German desirable, but 
not a — carte, and state age, experience, references, and 
salary expected. 
ATALOGUER.—WANTED, athoroughly respect- 


able MAN as above a few days weekly.—Address K., 19, Bardolph- 
road, Tufnell Park, N 


OURNALISM.—To CAPITALISTS.—An excel- 

lent opportunity offers to PURCHASE an Established WEEKLY 

PAPER. showing a nett profit of over Two Thousand a Year.—Principals 
only should apply by letter to T. A., care of May’s, 159, Piccadilly. 


tions: very legible Longhand, 
References ; pL a 




















ITERARY SPECULATION. — An expe erienced 
JOURNALIST can Bay before =—y Gentleman of Literary and 
a rting Tastes a SOUND SCHEME, requiring but a very small 





Td Piece a Frincpals only A apply by letter to t A., care of May's, 
A GENTLEMAN, experienced in Editing, 
- Be nig te BUY a SHARE. Must be first rate—M. A., Bally- 
clare, 


EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP.—About 2 ,0007. 
Capital required to develope an alread 
JOURNAL of Politics and Literature published 
SHARE offered.—Further particulars on application to Cyenvs, care of 
Messrs. Allen Brothers, Albion-place, 











NOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS.--The COUNCIL 
of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to a a addi- 
tional Examiners in the following subjects :—English 
graphy, Mathematics and Arithmetic, German, and ig a gp 7 Candi. 
Stes must be University G and 1 be given to 
those who have had considerable experience in school work. ae 
a accompanied by Testimonials, and stating age an ~ ge sho 
pebmmnsen oy the Dean of the College, Queen-square, W.C., not later 
x. oder 22nd of sgegiew bis ie to e 
Particulars ta! on application 
. ssa ia HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


L#*™iNG TON, COLLEGE, 
4 NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, April 29th. 
Apply to the Principat. 


DUCATION. — BADEN-BADEN. — The 
Countess TIESENHAUSEN transfers her elgg Boarding 
School from Karlsruhe to BADEN-BADEN at Easter. i. 
and English Governesses; Professors. There will be afew V racancies for 
English Pupils. Escort at Easter and in September. Prospectus and 
English references on application to the Countess TiesENHAUSEN, Karis - 
ruhe, Germapy. 


ATRICULATION and other EXAMS.—Moral 

Philosophy, Mental Science, and Logic. CORRESPONDENCE 

CLASSES. Students thoroughly Prepared.—Address M. H., Mr. Lawrie, 
31, Paternoster-row. 


Pe. INSTITUTION de JEUNE + S FILLES, 

6, Rue de Longchamps, Trocadéro (fondée par vet, 
Auteur de la ‘ Méthode de de Francais,’ &c.). Directrice, ene HAVET. 
Professeurs distingués. Jardin, Gymnase, &c.— culars from Miss 
Parxnovse, 6, Upper Woburn- place, Tavistock-square, a 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Four Scholarships of 30/. each, tenable for three years, given, one by 
the Clothworkers’ Company, one ‘by bis Grace the Duke 0 Devonsh 
K G., one by Samuel Morle: . M_P., and one by E. B. Forster, Esq.. 
will be offered for compet tion on August 6, 7, and 8, 1834. Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th 

at usual age of entry being ileus sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 


ay taken - nineteen. 

e College for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
sam Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 841. per annum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpzn, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 
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U Niversity < OF LONDON. 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 30th 

pore the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 

Examinershi)s. Salaries. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Kach.) 
L. Schmitz, Esq. Ph.D. LL.D. 
Pwo in Classics.............. 2501 PRS. 


Two in the English Lan- 
0 + *— ee epee ees 2. 


wo in the French Language B. P. Buisson, Esq. M.A. 
ny yu Lan- pe Prot milthaus Ph.D. 
py 2 KR : } Tt. { Rey. C, Scheel, Ph.D. 


Present Examiners. 


he 
Greek Lag of the New| so) 7;> Bensly, 


q. M.A. 
Rev. Prof. a. D.D, M.A. 
of the Srlstian Be Religion, 
and Scripture History 
Two in ae and Moral 1202. {P G6. Croom gpeeen, M. A. 
Science semen Weed, 5 eq. M 4. A. 

Two in Political Bang. 30. {JN : Bonamy Pri Esq. tera hs . - 
Two in aeematien } and } s00 Prof. A. @. Greenbilt, M. A, 
Natural Philosop B. Giticnen, Esq. M.A. F.R.S 
twe in Bxperimental f re 201. { Prot. A. A. W. Reinold, M.A. F.R.S. 


seeeee t. 
soot. { Prot T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Pat Bayley Balfour, M.D. C.M. 


eve in Gentiee . 
Twoin Peteay: and aVenstabl) 1001. } 


Physiology ....++++++++++++ Sydney H. Vines, Esq. D.Sc. M.A. 
Two in Comparative Ana} 1001, i Macalister, M.D. M.A. 
tomy and Zvology ....... owe 


‘acant. 
be in Geology ond baeaneaet | 751. ‘ea Prof, Ld M. Duncan, M.B. F.R.S. 


LA ws. 
wo in Jurisprudence, 
a ag Principles of of - gs T. Wasaher, Esq. LL.D. 
tatty and Inter- 


nationa 
Two in uit; “and ‘Real Pores Bunting, Esq M.A. 
Pro ety. 4 f vo. {3° "Q.0. 


T “caer soe 8. Eddis, Esq. M.A 
yo James Anstie, Esq. B.A. Q.C. 
hea Prinetples of sist 500. F. A. Philbrick, Esq. B. 0% 0. 


den 
Two in Constitutional — ost. { prcer Browning, Esq. M.A. 
tory of England ...... Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A. 


MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine............ 150b{ ¥, Miller Ord, Esq. M.D. 
Twoin Surgery ............ 150h Rte -Ch. M.A. 











Two in Anato roo.) ok 7 ieee ED 
) ATOMY....ceceeees . F.R.S.E. 
" G. Howse, Boa, iS. 4B. 
Mwoin Physiclogy.......... 1001. { Brot A. Games, M.D FR.S. 
J. Mi. Duncan, Esq. M.D. LL.D. 

Two in Obstetric Medicine... ra} ¥ Fas. 
eo in Materia Medica and) nq ST chanier, Beuptgm Bea. M.D. 

Phar y Prof. F. T. Roberts. M.D. B.Se. 

: Tr, Esq 

Two in Forensic Medicine .. 502. {a3 G iy voce, MD. FR'S. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any 
——— of their Ce 7 they may think desirable, on or 
. March 25th. It is particularly desired by the Senate 

that & no personal application _ any kind be made to its individual 

m bers. By order of t te, 

University of London, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Burlington Gardens, W. Registrar. 
March 4th, 1884. 
POWIS EXHIBITIONS. 

NE EXHIBITION, of the value of 607. a year, 
tenable at any College or Hall at either of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge, is intended to be filled up after an Examination of 
the a which will take place at Kin, ward’s School, Birming- 
ham, 0 ESDAY, ons ember 2nd, and the Three Following Days, before 
the Rev. JOHN OWE MA., Jesus en erage Oxford, Professor of Welsh, 
St. David's College, Lampete: r, and HARRY REDE TOTTENHAM, Esq., 

M.A., of St. John College, Cambridge. 

Candidates are uested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certi- 
ficates of Baptism, with Testimonials of Conduct and peer od on or 
before the Ist day of — to Cuartrs SEAW, _Esq., 1, Plowden-build- 
ings, Temple, London, EC. é mus' of the Church 

land, Natives of Wales, or of one of ‘the four Welsh Dioceses, 
ae wen ty X earsof Age upon the 10th day of October next, “Neng oon one 
with the Wi L and i ding to Candid or Holy 





—, 
e Candid will be ined in Welsh Reading, Composition, and 
oouen i ; the Gosps! according to St. Mark and the Acts of the Apostles 
in Greek ; the Third and Fourth Books of the Iliad; the Third Book of 
Thue: dides ; the Sixth Book of the t neneayt Xenophon’ 's Anabasis ; Cicero 
de Officiis ; "and Latin Prose and V rse Composition. Those who fail in 
Welsh will not be further examined. 
ae 2s gear = be tenable (during Residence) for Feur Years, by 
at the time of his Election is not legally a Member 
of either Gere wand will in his case date from Matriculation; and 
4 an Exhibitioner who at the ‘time of his Election is legally a Member 
either University, till the close of the Term in which the Degree of 
— < Arts is due to the Holder. 
reh, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


MUDPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

See Mudie’s Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, 
Tree Calf, Calf-Extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental! Bindings, suitable 
for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding 

jay and School Prizes. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 








MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
21, Kegent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, 





TYRE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


[HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY dis- 
plays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
Great Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
choice a from the Works — snagge stan! | ee 
R.A., R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, 

Shields, mie Schmalz, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 





IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—284 Examples of 
this Master from rare Prints in the British Museum, including 39 
Subjects now in the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 





T° adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with 
Artistic Masterpieces, visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


UTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART, with 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. post free. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


PURNER' S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Piate 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M 
Publishing in Three Volumes, each a Twenty-four Tilustra- 








iO PUBLISHERS.— spread y for press, a TRANS. 
ATURA DEORUM, wi 

the Logic and Metaphysics, by a Graduate in Classical Fir st Honour, 

square, “ sven other works. What offers? — LL.D., 34, Regent: 


OR SALE, ARBER’S TRANSCRIPT of the 
diane h Patan itera ans RE CZ, 
ICHARD PARKES BONINGTON.—VIEW of 
CAEN by this Artist TO BE SOLD. Canvas, 3 in. by 17.~ 
Address D. K., Garrick Club, W.C. 


Ktrtcetreros- WANTED. 


I desire to PURCHASE ELECTROS from ame Recent Work, profusely 
Ninstonnes with carefully executed Woodcuts or Steel Prints, Suitable 
for Keprint in America, and to be Sold in Parts by a for from 
15 dollars to 30 dollars.—8, Hess, 548, Pearl-street, New ¥ 


O. 13, KING WILLIAM- STREET, STRAND 
These fine Premises, improved at a large onter, TO BE DIs. 
a OF. They a a handsome, admirably lighted Ground 
pay 48 ft. long, a dry asphalted Basement, with Lift from the street, 
ix Rooms on the upper stories. Very suitable fora Bookseller's or 
Art business.—Application to be made to M . CLARKSON, Architects, 
36, Great Ormond-street, Londen, Ww.c, 











ONDON ART ASSOCIATION - (Limited), 124, 
Pall Mall. Open free to Visitors —Very rare CARVBD OAK 
WAINSCOTINGS, —- from ees, Bow ON VIEW and FOR SALE. 
Would form a splendid to furnish 
in the Renaissance style; also J for Choir Stalls. A large 
Collection of Carved Wood Statuary of the same period. 











tions, price Four Guineas per Volume. Vol. II. n 
The Story ef Europa. 7 salt with Cock. 
Bridge in Middle Distance. Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Woman with Cym Greenwich Hospita’ 
Hindoo Ablutions. Interior of a Charen. 


Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh 
Source of the Arveron, is Harbour. 
Alps from Grenoble. Coast ef Yorkshire. 


Ben Arthur. Rizpah. 
Inverary Pier. Watercress gggaae 


Inverary og and Town. Juvenile Trick: 
Flint Cas! St. Catherine Hill. 
Stack- maak ‘ana Horses. Morpeth. 


Detached Plates of this —_ ng the ‘ Liber,’ with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d 

Publishers: The AUTOTY PE a LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Cc Co. Lo London | and Mane hester. 





O BOOKBUYERS.—NATTALI & BOND have 
recently published a CATALOGUE of Rare and Valuable ANCIENT 
and MODERN BOOKS in all Classes of Literature; with a Selection of 
be orks ae to the Topography of Great Britain and a Collection 
Greek and Latin Classics. ‘ost free for two stamps. Libraries 
Purchased. —23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


UST OUT, ALBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 
Part 20, of Fine and Rare Books, many in handsome bindings by 
Tout, Riviere, &c. Also Catalogue of Engraved Portraits (not modern 
reproductions ). Gratis and post free. Recent Purchase, Turner's ‘ Liber 
y amie in green morocca, price 250/.—224, Great Portland-street, 
ondon, 


N B.—NO BOOKS RE-CATALOGUED. — ALL 
e FRESH BOOKS.—Send for A. OSBORNE’S CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS on the Pretender, Ireland, Metals, Occult, and Miscellaneous. 
Post free. 11, Red Lion passage, Red Lion-square, W.C. 











TT’O BOOKBUYERS.—JAMES THORPE has just 

published his THIRTY-EIGHTH CATALOGUE of Standard, 
Curious, and Rare SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all Branches of Litera: 
See exceedingly low prices. To be had, post free, at 53, Ship-street, 
rig’ 


(CATALOGUE (No. 134) of Books in all Classes of 

Literature now ready, gratis. Francis Epwarpbs, 83, High-street, 
Marylebone, London, W.—An inspection of F. E.’s large Stock of 80,000 
Volumes is invited. 


NTY v a 
ATALOGUE (No. 77) now ready of RARE and 
STANDARD WORKS, including magnificent Copy of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Illustrated and Coloured by Wm. Blake—Original 
Editions of Ruskin, Thackeray, Dickens, &c.— Works on Heraldry, 
Topography, &c.—Post free (to Collectors) from W. P. Brxyerr, 3, Bull- 
street, Hiresinghaan. 


ATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, Useful, Interest- 
ing, and Extra Illustrated BOOKS, and “ot Portraits and Engra 
ings, sent to any address on receipt of stamp.—Franx T, Sasin, 10 ‘aod 

12, Garrick-street, immediately opposite the Garrick Club. 














Now READY, 
New Series, No. 1, post free, 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS, 

Worthy of the attention of Book-Lovers and Book buyers, 
COMPRISING 

A choice selection of Miscellaneous Works, with Classified Appendices of 
Biography—Science—Theology—Topography—and Voyages and Travels. 
Leicester: Purchased, and are to be sold, by Wau. Wirnenrs, at the 
= ~4 the Shakespere’s Head, Loseby-lane, over against St. Martin's 





ORTRAITS.—NEW ETCHINGS of Colley 
Cibber, Mrs. Piozzi, Thackeray, Nell Gwynne, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, &c. A CATALOGUE ef nearly 1,000 Portraits ready. 


H. A. Rocers, 4l, 4l, North-street, t, Marylebone, London. 


O BOOK ILLUSTRATORS, AUTOGRA PH 
COLLECTORS, and Others. — Just —_ ished, E. DANIELL’S 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORT RAITS, = a Collection well 
adapted to Illustrate the History, Biography. and Family Records of 
Great Britain, including the most Celebrated Persons connected with its 
History and Literature from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, 
cn gene the Civil War, Reformation, and other most eventful 
with many excellent Reprints of the very rare Portraits b 

Fist: oh Faithorne, Gaywood, Hollar, Marshall, C de Pass, &c,,ON SAL 
by Epwarp DANIEL, 87, Mortimer-street, Regent-stree t, W. Sent post 
free for One Penny Stamp, or with a Specimen Portrait, “nee Stamps. 

*,” It having been extensively reported that E. D.’s House (where his 
business has been established ever since bis removal from Wigmore- 
street, fifty years ago) is about to be pulled down to make way for a new 
speculation, he takes this opportunity of informing his friends and 
customers that such is not the case, and he hopes to be able to hold his 
own for some years to come. 

ALWAYS ON SALE, the most extensive Collection of British Topo- 
graphy in London, systematically arranged under the different Counties 
and Localities, for reference, including about Twenty Folios of 
London and WestminstetAutogragh Letters of Distinguished Persons, 
Historical, Literary, and Domestic, both English and Foreign. 


All kinds of Fl or Fine Art Property Valued for Probate &c., or 
Purchased for Cas! 











Sales by Auction 


The Collection of Porcelain of the Most Hon, the MARQUIS 
of DONEGALL, Deceased. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ew give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

—_ ae King-street, St. James's-square, on WEDNES. SDAY, 
a ‘clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the 
COLLECTION of PORCELAIN or ee Most Hon. the MAKQUIS of 
DONEGALL, deceased ; comprising a Pair of old Sévres Jardiniéres, 
——_ with ‘figures—a iarge old Sevres Jardiniére, painted with Birds— 
‘ases— Ev uelles—Cabarets—Jardiniéres—Cups and Saucers of old S¢vres— 
a Pair of Chelsea Vases—a Louis XVI. Ormolu Clock, inlaid with old 
Sévres Plaques—a large Oblong Sévres Plateau mounted as a table, from 
Lord Pembroke’s Collection — a Cabinet with a large Sévres Plaque 
painted with a Camp Scene—a handsome Louis XVI. Cabinet, inlaid with 

porcelain and richly mounted with chased ormolu, &c, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Works of the late W. L. LEITCH. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on THURSDAY, 
March 13, and Following ys, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the 
pene the whole of the remaining WORKS of L. LEITCH, 
deceased, late hc igenege somes of enc Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours ; comprisin; ries of beautiful Drawings in Water 
Colours of Views in ‘England, Wales, Scotland, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, &c.—Finished Drawings and Sketches in Sepia, Pen and Ink, and 
Pencil—a few Pictures in Oil—and a choice Collection of Pictures and 

Drawings by other Artists. 

- May be viewed two days preceding, and d Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Ancient Chinese Enamels and Objects of Art 
of the late HE. C. POTIER, Esq. 


: 7 . 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-strect, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, 
March 21, at 1 o'clock —— (by order of the Executor), the CO LLEC: 
TION of ¥ ‘al Pot ates t Pieces of ANCIENT CHINESE 
ENAMEL PORCELAL and other valuable Objects of Art of 
EDMUND MPTON P ER, dec late of Rusholme 
House, near y ord pasate risin, a large number of Vases, Incense 
Burners, Pilgrim Bottles, Candlesticks, Beakers, Bowls, &c , of ancient 
Chinese enamel, of fine quality,and of unusual size and importance— 
also a Chinese gilt Bropse Group, inlaid with precious materials, from 
the Hamilton Palace Collection, and some other fine gilt Bronzes—Tur- 
quoise and Splashed Purple Crackle—old blue and white and enamelled 
Chinese Porcelain—a gd of ebony Louis XIII. Cabinets, iniaid with 
nels of tortolseshell picque =r Furniture and 
onzes—a 1 fine two-handled sliver Cup, 











The Collection o Modern Pictures of the late Ez. C. 
ER, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully ae notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-syeet, St. James's-square, on SATUK: 
March 22, at lo’ ‘clock recisely (by order of the Executor), the highly im- 
portant COLLECTION of M os PICTURES of EDMUND CROMP- 
TON POTTER, of Rusholme House, near Manchester ; 
including The "Mermaid and vlreoad at the Tomb of Agamemnon, by sir 
F. Leighton, P.R.A.—Deer oe the Corn, by R. Ansdeli, K.A.—The G: 
Seonartan, nthe Three Graces, and Diana and End x i W. Etty, 
R.A., from the Novar Collestion 1 ecg 4 RA— 
Wise Saws and A Cornish Gift, by J.C. Hook. R.A. at tH. ‘Weer, 
by H. 8. Marks, R.A.—Stella and Venanen. by I.E ngonee RA. both 
from the Mendel Collection—The Bathers and Bathers urprised, 4. W. 
Mulready, R.A.—The Sisters and Finding the Text, = ; “Phillip, , A. A.— 
The Maid and the Magpie and The Mountain Spring, by P. F. Poole, 
R.A.—Eleven _ rtant Works of Briton Riviére, R.A., viz.: A Double 








Entendre, Let Sleeping Dogs Lie, Come Back, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The he after their Prey, Pallas Athene and the Herds- 
=e Daniel, Persepolis, All that was Left of the Homeward 


Boun A Legend of St. Patrick, and the picture of ge Love, 
with the copyrigut—e Portrait ofa Lady in Cos ane, G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A.—The Church at Bettws-y-Coed, ‘The Skirts of the Forest, The 
Coming Storm, Darley Dale Churchyard. and four other works of David 
Cox—a ‘Landscape with a Gleaner, by John Linnell, sen.—a Landscape, 
x ¢ ) 2 2. Menge ieee Hamilton, by G. Komney, R.A.—and others by 
per, R.A., Crome, Atkinson Grimshaw, W. Hughes, and F. 

oe Petine Pictures by Foreign Artists include A Church Door and 

h Peasants, b: oe the Fields, and three other Pictures, 
Trere_Colambs in Pris by Louis Gallait—and Hebe, by Ary 

Banetter both from the Mendel ‘Collection—Gossip at the Cantina, and 
three other examples of F. Vinea—and works of P. Bellet, Callais, Coo- 
mans, Kau!bach, Mengin, Michel, Piot, Priou, and ‘Saal. The Monarch 
of the J le, ‘and the Companion, in chalk, by Sir E. Landseet, R.A — 
i ia, in water colours, by D. G Rossetti—and two Busts in 

statuary marble. 








A Small uae vy Indian Jade, the Property of WILLIAM 
NDERSON, Esq., deceased, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that Pog will SELL by ray tid at 

their ie Rooms, King-stree' James’s-square, on ONDAY, 

ch 24, at 1 o'clock precisely. the “ne ‘COLLECTION of INDIAN JADE 

of vend late WIL ANDERS Esq., of Maryhill, Eigin, com- 

prising Frames for Mirrors, Boxes, Suiits for Daggers, and other fine 
specimens of Jade, studded with rubies, and d 

ge enamelled Indian Gold Cup and Cover—a few choice Indian 

inese Carvings in Jade, and Japanese Nitskis, and an 

a Silver-gilt Vase, made by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell for the 

Exhibition 11851. 
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Water-Colour Drawings, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
K 


Rooms, King-street, St. James TUESDAY, 
a oo at 1 “orelock preciealy,” a choice COLLECTION. of WATER- 
dOLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
capital examples of the following well-known artists :— 


Barr ‘ox R. Hills T. M. Richardson 
Ww. Bennett P. De Wint J. Holland D. Roberts, R.A. 
. Bentley G. Dodgson W. Hunt G. F. Robson 
©. Branwhite C. Fielding E. K. Johnson C. Stanfield, RA. 
G. Cattermole B. Foster W. Miiller J. Steeple 
G.Chambers Sir J. Gilbert, E.Nicol,A.R.A, J. Syer 
t, Collier © a : P. RA ‘Poole, F. Tayler 

rr, irtin a 
TS, Cooper, J'D Harding 8. Pro 


. Varley 
R.A. J. W. Whittaker 
J. 8. Cotman E. Hayes, Rit. A. J.B. Pyne &. &. 


The Collection of Drawings of the late ST. JOHN DENT, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give ee ag they = oe Loy AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-stre Jam on TUESDAY, 
= h 25, the COLLECTION of DRAWINGS « of S JOHN DENT, Esq., 
eceased, comprising choice on of P. De Wint, D. Cox, T. 8. Cooper, 
Ta, C. Davidson, G. A. Fripp, H Jutsum,W. Bennett, &e.; also Fiiielen, a 
‘important Drawing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. —two capital examples 
W. Hunt—and works of F.W Burton, G. Bach, T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
4 Cox, G. oe Copley Fielding, A.C. Gow A. R.A., Carl Haag, 
L. Haghe, P. F. Poole, R.A., &c., from different Private Collections. 


Plate and Jewels, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that wed will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great oe King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
March 26, at 1 ock precisely, PLATE and JEWELS, including a 
brilliant Necklace mendenn and Pair of Earrings—Brooches, formed as 
flowers and butterfles—Riogs and other Ornaments—Usefu! and Orna- 
mental Plate, including small Pieces of the time of Charles I1. James II., 
and Queen Anne—Handsome Race-cups—Meat and Entrée Dishes—Tea 
and Coffee Services, &c. 











Fine Old Dresden Porcelain and Decorative Objects, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & woopDs 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great wee iggy beret St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY. 
March 27, at precisely, OLD DRESDEN ‘PORCELAIN and 
DEC “wy TIV E owners the Property of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
Fine Old Dresden Groups of Figures—Clocks—Candelabra—and Vases 
i with Ormolu— Buhl Cabinets—a fine Library Table 
—Marble Groups and Vases, &c. 








The Collection of Drawings of the late Mrs. MORISON. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
March 28, at 1 o'clock precisely (oy order of the Executors), a COLLEC- 
TION of WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of Mrs. MORI- 
SON, deceased, late of Mountblairy House, including _ of 

W. Bennett W. Goodall w. aton, R.S.A, 

C. Davidson E. Hayes, R.H.A. T. M. “Richaregon 


P. De Wint D. H. M‘Kewan T. L. Rowbotham 
C. Fielding Mrs. Margetts C. Smith 

H, Gastineau O. Oakley J. W. Whymper 
Miss Gillies 


ay" . few Pictures by Ancient and Modern Painters ; also the remainder 

e Collection of Water-Colour Drawings and Pictures of the late 
EpW IN BULLOCK, Esq., of Hawthorn House, oyna Birming- 
ham, comprising examp!es of D. Cox, D. Hardy, D. Roberts, R.A., &c. 
Returning from the Fountain, by J. Phillip, R.A—and A Dewy Morn- 
ing, by F. Danby, A-R.A. 





The Collection of Water-Colour Drawings of W. EDMUND 
SIBETH, Esq. 


_ , 
i\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James‘s-square, on SATURDAY, 
March 29, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Trustee. nry Dever, 
Esq.), the very choice COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW INGS 
of W. EDMUND SIBETH, Esq., including an unrivalled Collection of 
Works of Carl Haag, six of the finest Works of W. Hunt, and very 
choice examples of 


Davidson Fripp Roberts 
Bach Deane Gow Stanfield 
Barret De Wint Haghe Topham 
Bonington Dodgson Israels Thorne Waite 
Cooper Duncan Lundgren Werner 
Cox F a, ———— Whittaker 


Danby Fos' iille 
Many veehenta divect | fret the Painters, an others from the Cafe, 
Bicknell, James, Leaf, Moon, Quilter, and Wade Collections—also two 
choice Works of Sasso Ferrato, from the Collection of King Victor 
ee and the Novar Collection—and a Bust of Flora, by Miiller, of 

May be viewed three days a 7 a had of Messrs. 
Detcitre, Dever. Gairrirus Eco 4, Lothbury, E.C.; and at Messrs. 
Cunistix, Manson & Woops’ Offices? 8, Ninpeneel, St. James" 8- equate. 





Library of a GE. ENTLEMAN leaving London, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
March 31, and Follo’ owing Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN who is leaving London, comprising 
Works on the Fine Arts—History—Biography— Works = the English 
Poets and Dramatists—Translations of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
c.—and an Extensive Collection of Voyages and Travels. 





Liber Studiorum and other Turner Engravings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’ uare, on EDNESDAY, 
April 2, at 1 o’clock precisely, LIBER STUDIORUM and other TURNER 
ENGRAVINGS, comprising a large number of choice impressions, and a 
few Engravers’ Proofs and Etchings; also a complete set of very fine 
impressions from the Turner Sale ; fine co oa of Turner’s England and 
Wales, Southern Coast, Rivers of France, 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Instruments, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, March 14, at hal alf-past 12 o'clock ‘precisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, including Cameras, Lenses, and a — of Printing 
Frames in various sizes—Microscopes and Objec' ra 





Miscellaneous Books Private Libraries, Old Paintings, 
Old China, Gilt Candelabra, Sc, 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W C., on WEDNESDAY, 
March 12, and Two Following Days, at 1 “o'clock, valuable MISCE 
LANEOUS BOOKS, Britannica, 8th edition, 
22 vols.—Clark, Colburn, nae Weale’s Treatises on the Steam Engine, 
8 vols.—Art Jo’ urnal, 1849 t oe _ 32 vols. —Bartsch, eng emer 
21 vols —Series of Arch iT 
= Society, Royal ek Academy, . Civil Engineers ‘Transactions, 
otes and Queries, &c.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. half-morocco—Nash’'s 
Mansions, 4 vols. folio—Fine Oil Paintings, ‘Sea Piece,” by Webbe— 
Print Tigress, after Stubbs—a few Examples of Old Oriental and other 
China—Pair of Handsome Candelabra—Pierced Silver Bon-bon Basket 
(1658)—a Music Davenport, in walnut-wood—to which are added upwards 
f 5,000 Volumes of Kecently Published Novels, Magazines, Reviews, 


o: 
and Periodical. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











The Library of the late General Sir E. SABINE, K.C.B., for 
many years President of the Royal Society. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ee SELL pf AUCTION, aythelr gy No. 13, Wellington-street, 
w.c., NDA March 10, o'clock precisely, the 
SCIENTIFIC “and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late General 


Sir E. SABINE, K.C.B., comprising an. important Collection of Philo- 
sophical, Tsemoaiaaiedl. Magnetical, Trig rical 
and Geological Works — Journals ‘A, T i and includi 


Preliminary Announcement.— ment of Antique 
Porth, China, — 'ronzes, dc, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
a at sy be a. Fn ag -square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, Match ten min o'clock prec’ cisely, 
ANCIENT and’ MODERN’ FURNITURE 1 the tenglish” French, an 
Italian Styles—Statuary in Figures, Grou; one Busts—Antique Bronzes, 
Figures and Vases—China in various ns, including a Set of old Capo 
di Monte Figures of the Aposties, Groups, Vases, &¢.—Chi me, Bracket, 
and other sepia os soe Bijouterie, &c. 
1 are preparing 


Valuable Lilection of Engravings, ‘the eoeey of 
Ration of WALKER, Esq 


MESSBS. PUTTICE & SIMPSON vill SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicesler-square, W.C., on FRI- 
DAY, March 21, a at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS of SAMUEL A W ALKER, Esq., son of the late William 
Walker, Esq , Historical Engraver and grandson’ of 8. W. Reynolds, in- 
cluding a large number ef Portraits and Fancy -“ ects, a in proof 
states, by Bartolozzi, Stothard, Ward, Wheatley, 8. W. Reynolds, atone 
tine Green, Maria Cosway, C! G. Schultze, J. G. Wille, ¥: Woolle tt, 
James Walker, W. Walker, R. W. Sievier, W. Sharp, Fabe 
McArdell, J. and W. Smith, 8. Cousins, G. Dawe, Rob. yo RY 
Maile, Hodgetts, C. Turner, Earlom, &¢ 


Catalogues (when ready) on application. 














Smithoouten Contributions, 17 vols ee ce par To 
31 vols.—Philosophical Transactions for 55 years, i nited 
States Explorations, 13 vols.—Magnetical and Meteorelogical Observa- 
tions in various parts of the World—Annales de |’ Observatoire de Russie, 
30 vols —and Standard Books of History, Theology, Biography, and 
Poetry. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





Libraries of the late Baron BROWNE MILL, the late 
DECIMUS BURTON, and others, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, eee tne at 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March ll, and Two Follo re te 
1 o'clock precisely, eee BOOKS, —~¥~] the LIBRA ¥ of 
the late Karon BROWNE MILL, of Bath (sold = order of the a 
Court of Justice), a PORTION wt ‘the LIBRAR the late DECIMUS 
BURTON, Esq..a FURTHER PORTION of ny LIBRARY of the late 
Col. HENRY ae of Zarlsbury Park, and the LIBRARY of the late 
ARTHUR VARDON of Hayheath, Worth ; comprising important 
Books of Prinis and. Architectural WwW ena foes of the est Publications 
on Natural History, , His Bi , Theology, Travels, 
Fiction, &c. —Works | relating to pees: Ay and “several Early Printed 
Books—a Colleetien of epee cf and Medieval Literature—Proceed- 
ings, Journals, &c., of many of the Learned Societies—First Editions of 
the Works of Dickens and Ghackeray — Books Illustrated by G. Cruik- 
shank—Three Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 


May be viewed two ~ prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps 








The Choice Library of the late Mr. FRANCIS BEDFORD, 
the Eminent Bookbinder, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

—, Nery wf fait — FRIDAY, March 21, and Four Following Days, 

foe ach day, the Choice LIBRARY of the late Mr. 

FRaNcis L. DFORD, the eminent Bookbinder, comprising. ageenes 

f his W n Bibli istic Skill, or ig Standard 

Works in all Classes at Literature, and including De Bry's V ptaae to the 

East and West Indies—rare American Works—Valuable Books of Prints— 

nemo hy and ‘Travels—best go ot the Dramatists and 

Poets—and Pp chiefly bound by 

himeelf. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 

receipt of 1s. in stamps. 

















Further Portion of the Valuable Library of the late 
G AY, Hsq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingten- 

street Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, March 27, at lo ‘clock precisely, 
FURTHER PORTION of the very VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
GREGORY LEWIS WAY, Esq., Translator of ‘ Fabliaux’; comprising 
rare old English Poetry—English and French Romances of ag + 
Books ef Prints and modern Standard Works, including Shake- 
speare’s Rape of Lucrece, 1/55—Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1630—His- 
tory of Prince Arthur, 1634 —Cleriadus et Meliadice—an extra- 
ordinary and rare Collection of Elegies on the Death of Henry, 
Prince of Wales— King’s Halfpennyworth of wit— nser’s Faerie 
Queene, first editions of both parts—Spenser’s Complaints, and other 
Minor Poems, first editions—a very fineand valuable Collection of Black- 
Letter and other Ballads—First English Translation of Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron—Caviceo, Dialogue trés ¢légant intitulé Le oo printed 
on vellum — Gower, De Confessione Amantis, — elet, 1554 — Moi we 
faucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée et M e Fra’ 
oise, 20 vols.—the excessively rare 1516 edition a che Histoire du St. 
reaal—a splendid Illuminated MS. Breviary on Vellum, &c. 

May be viewed two age prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps 








The ST, JOHN DENT Collection of Etchings and 
Engravings, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

(in accordance with the * will of the deceased) will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Reda gy Strand, W.C., on 

FRIDAY, March 28, and Six Following ys, at 1 o'clock precisely each 

day, the highly important COLLECTION of EICHINGS and ENGRAV- 

ae comprising Examples of the most Eminent Masters of the Ancient 
d Modern Schools formed by the late ST. JOHN DENT, Esq. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Is. 





Engravings, Drawings, and cea, the Property of a 
Collector, deceased, 


M Boer PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
“gine a their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

0, at ten minutes ‘past 1 o’clock precisel y, ENGRAV- 

TINGS; as Property ofa COLLECTOR, deceased, including a large number 

of British and Foreign Portraits, Etchings, Fancy Subjects and Caricatures, 

Old Masters, French School, &c. Also a few Water-Colour Drawings and 

ou Paintings, chiefly of Sporting Subjects. 


Catalogues en receipt of two stamps. 





and Race Glasses—Dissolving-View and Magic a and variety of 


Slides—few a Parcel of Cigars—Books—and Miscel- 
laneous Prope 


On view avi 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Natural History Specimens, 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY. 
March 17, at half-past 12 ofclock COTNE ae. the Collection of Minerals 
and Insects formed by C. P. —Fossils, Corals, and Dried 
Fish from the Mauritius_-Biee- and Animal Skins from Madagasca: r, in- 
cluding some fine specimens of the Aye Aye—Cases of Stuffed Birds 
several fine Heads of the Scotch Deer, with pe Rah Collection “3 
Eggs formed by the late F. 8. Bircham, Esq. —good Cabinets—Books, 


On view from 10 till 4 th 
Catalogues had. the Saturday prior and morning of Sale, and 








Library of a Gentleman, removed from Maida Vale, §c, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNE AY, March 12, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 


Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, the Collection 
of Violins, §c., of the late W. H. REED, Esq., of Tiverton, 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, March 25, at 10 minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, a la 
ASSEMBLAGE = MUSICAL tage MENTS, PIANOFORTES, H. 

MONIUMS, HARPS, &c., by the best Makers; also Italian and other 
Violins, Violas. "Visionaslios A Double Basses, including the Col- 
lection of the late W. H. REED, Esq., of Tiverton (by order of his 
Executor). Catalogues are preparing. 





Library of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SBLL 
by AUCTION, at their House, ter-square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, April 3, and etoune Ba sthe canary of a GENTLE- 


logical and Antiquarian Works; including Ackermann’s a 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana—2des Altho ~~ ee RLU any eo 
oe l.p.—Peck’ 

wall, 2 vols.—Homeri Opera, first edition — Bridge's a 
Cambria Triumphans—Stuart’s Athens—Boydeli's Shakespeare—Blome- 
field's Norfoilk—Meyrick’s Cardigan—Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities— 
Kip, Thétre de la Grande Bretagne—Lafontaine’s Fables, with Oudry’s 
plates—W ood’s Athenz Oxon., &c.—Anderson’s Poets, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Oldand Rare Books, Early Printed a, English and Foreign 
Illuminated MSS., 


Miron PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-sq wc 

and Two Following Days, a COLLECTION of OLD 
OKS ; including a number of Rare and Valuable Editions 
of the Bible, English and Foreign—Ancient I!luminated MSS., Liturgies, 
Books of Hours, &c.—Edit: oa Principes—Old Books of Engravings, 
Architecture, Ornament, &c.—Rare Editions of La Fontaine. &c.—Spe- 
cimens of the sses of Early English Printers—a few Best ‘ditions of of 
8 C. 


itandard Works, & 
Catalogues are preparing. 


English Library cA the late JOHN DUERDIN, Esq., of 
Eltham, Melbourne, Australia, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are preparing 
for SALE by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
the LIBRARY of the late JOHN | es _ (removed from Mel- 

Australia) a Selection of Books on 
Agriculture and Hoiany Arts Sutences, and Manufactures—Astronomy 
—Ballads and Songs—Biography—Drama and Poetry—Fiction—Foreign 
Works—Geography—Voyages and Sena of ae Arts—Law— 
Political Economy—Shakesp e Learned and 
Antiquarian Societies, &c. 

Guach 

















5 in 


prep 





Library of the Right Hon, the EARL of GOSFORD, K.P. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have re- 

ceived eee to SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, 
Leicester-squa' Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY of the 
Right Hon the EARL ~ 3 GOSFORD, K.P., removed from Gosford 
Castle, co Armagh, Ireland consisting of a large number of vei 
valuab!e Modern Works usually found in a gentleman's library, includ- 
ing the chief County Histories, = large paper, some with extra Illus- 
trations—the best editions of Standard Works in all Classes—many 
Special Editions—a Complete on of Gould's BR Works—a 
Perfect Copy of the First Folio neg eg ag 2 e Mazarin 
Bible—Set of Dibdin’s Works, on e &e., mostl ie fine con- 
dition, being bound chiefly by Pedte , Clarke, Lewis, and Riviere. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 


The ALESSANDRO CASTELLANI COLLECTION OB- 
JECTS of ART, Antique, Middle Ages, and Renaissance. 


HE SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, of the above 
will take place at ROME, at the Palazzo Castellani, 88, Via Poli, 
from MARCH 17 to APRIL 10, at 1 o’clock. 
For Catalogues write to—Rome: The Palazzo Castellani. Paris: Mr. 
A bg ge 10, Rue ——<— Batelitre; Mr. Horrmann, 1, Rue du 
; Mr. MannuerM, 7, Rue Bt. Georges ; La Librairie de V’Art, 33, 
, Th. de l’Opéra. London: Messrs. Beanarp Quanrren, 15, Piccadilly; 
r. Epwarp JoserH, o oy ee my Mr. Grorcr Donawpson, 1 
New Bond-street ; Mr. A. W. Turnavpeav, 18, Green- -street, St. Martin's 
place. Prive of lilustrated Catalogue francs. 











pry TING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PR) 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

Have pleasure in offering their services as General Lette: Printers. 

Having a large and experienced staff, and alsoa uauene and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 
in addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and = 
assortment of foreign and English hand and machine made pa) 
their command, sig are able to ———_— the best class of boo! — + 
and éditions de lur pecial are offered for Catalogues (ilus- 
trated or ctherwiee), pamphlets, legal. ond other work. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
W. H. BEER & CO. (successors to Provost & Co.) 


e a the PRINTING _ PUBLISHING of Works in all 








1 o'clock preciéely. a COLLECTION of valuable BOOKS, luding the 
paper ig GENTLEMAN, removed from Maida Vaile ; comprising 
ag Awortinent of Books in all Classes, and includin ing Dugdale's 
Monasticon, first ed.—Brydges’s Censura Literaria and Restituta—Re- 
trospective Review—Hutvon" 's Works—Beauties of England and Wales, 
e paper, 33 vols —Ormerod’s Cheshire — Smeeton’s Reprints— —- 
dale’s Baronage — Huth’s les Old, Printed Tracts — Britton’s Arch 
tectural Antiquities—Dodsley’s Old Plays by Hazlitt—Nichols'’s Anec- 
dotes of Literature, 17 vols.—Cooke’s Embellishments, 4 vols.—Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire—L; ae ‘3 Cornwall illustrated, 4 ‘vols.—Early Bng- 
Plays—Llustrated 


lish 
are preparin; 





on application.—Offices, 40, Tavi- 
nroskratrest, covangusion, wc. 


PROPRIETORS ot NEWSPAPERS and 


the 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 


Standard Publications and Remainders 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


JOHN GRANT, Bookseller, 
25, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


*,* All Orders sent carriage paid to any part of 
the Three Kingdoms, 


—_—— 
GRAMPIAN CLUB PUBLICATIONS, 8vo. cloth, 


uniform. 
DIOCESAN REGISTERS of GLASGOW, 2 vols. (pub. 42s.), 109. 6d. 
RENTAL BOOK of CUPAR ABBEY, 2 vols. (pub. 2/. o 6d.), 108. 6d. 
CHARTULARY of COLDSTREAM (pub. 10s. 6d.), 3s. 
REGISTER of COLLEGIATE CHURCH of CRAIL om 10s. 6d.), 


GENEALOGICAL M MEMOIRS of the SCOTTS and HALIBURTONS 
(pub. 10s. 6d.), 3: 
GENBALOGICAL ‘MEMOIRS of the FAMILY of KNOX (pub. 


), 2s. 
eae ee ae MEMOIRS of the FAMILY of COUTTS (pub. 
10s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. 


BOSWELLIANA Common-Place Book of James Boswell (pub. 
8.), 6s. 

HISTORY of the CHAPEL ROYAL of SCOTLAND, with Details 
of the Rise and of Scottish Music (pub. 21s.), 6s. 6d. 
CHARTERS of BEAULY PRIORY, PLUSCARDINE, and ARD- 

CHATTAN (pub. 21s.), 6s. 6d. 
ROGERS'S (Dr. yA LEAVES FROM MY AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY (pub. lds.), 4s. 6d. 





ARISTOTLE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, by Harca, 
8vo. (pub. 18s.), 10s. 

BAMPTON LECTURE, 1876, by BisHop oF DERRY, 
8vo. (pub. 24s.), 7s. 6d. 

BARCLAY’S The SHYP of FOOLES, a Reprint of 


Pynson’s Edition of oo edited by Jamieson, 120 quaint Woodcuts, 
2 vols. 4to. (pub. 63s.), 12s. 6d. 


BARRY’S (Prof.) LECTURES on ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 8vo. (pub. 16s.), 10s. 
NOVELS, 


BEACONSFIELD’S (Lord) 


crown 8vo. (pub. 33s. ;, 18s. 6d. 


BINGHAM’S MARRIAGES of 
PARTES, 2 vols. crown 8vo. (pub. 21s.), 7s. 6d. 
BLUNT’S (Lady) PILGRIMAGE to the NEJD, 
2 vols. post 8vo. (pub. 24s ), 7s. 
BLUNT'S (Lady) BEDOUIN TRIBES of the 
'PHRATES, 2 vols. post 8vo. (pub. 24s.), 7s. 6d. 
BOURNE'S STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES, 
4to. (pub. 70s.), 30s. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and ART, 
3 vols. 8vo. (pub. 63s.), 30s. 
BROOKE’S (Rajah) LIFE, by SPENCER ST. JOHN, 
8yvo. (pub. 12s, 6d.), 4s. 
CRIEFF: its Traditions and Characters, crown 8vo, 
(pub. 5s.), 2s. 6d. 
CROSSES ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS, 
8vo. (pub. 12s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. 
DOUGLAS’S (GAVIN) WORKS, best edition, by 
SMALL, 4 vols. 8vo. (pub. 63s.), 22s. 6d. 
D’'AVENANT’S (Sir W.) DRAMATIC WORKS, 
5 vols. post 8vo. (pub. 63s.), Lbs. 
CROWNE’S (JOHN) DRAMATIC WORKS, 4 vols. 
post 8vo. (pub. 42s.), 12s. 
DRAMATISTS of the RESTORATION, edited by 


MAIDMENT and yg complete set on large paper, 14 vols. 8yo. 
(pub. 12/. 12s.), 3!, 18s. 6d. 


FROISSART’S ‘CHRONICLES, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Roxburgh (pub. 36s.), 17s. 6d. 

MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Roxburgh (pub. 36s.), 17s. 6d. 

FROUDE'S CESAR, 8vo. (pub. 16s.), 68. 64. 

HAYWARD’S (A., Q.C.) ESSAYS, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
(pub, 12s.), 6s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the CLANS of 
SCOTLAND, by T. B. JOHNSTON and Col. ROBERTSON, large 
foiding Map, 4to. (pub. 7s. éd.), 3s. 6d. 


JAPANESE MARKS and SEALS, by 
royal 8vo. (pub. 42s.), 21s. 

KERAMIC ART of JAPAN, by AUDSLEY, royal 
8vo. (pub. 42s.), 21s. 

JONSON’S (BEN) DRAMATIC WORKS, by Cun- 
NINGMAM, 9 vols. 8vo. (pub. 105s.), 50s. 

LAING’S SCOTTISH SEALS, Second Series, 4to, 
(pub. 63s.), 25s. 

LATHAM’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY (1,500 pp.), 


royal 8vo. (pub. 24s.), 8s. 6d. 

LAW’S FARMER’S VETERINARY ADVISER, 
8vo. (pub. 12s. 6d.), 88. 6d. 

LEIGHTON’S MYSTERIOUS LEGENDS of 
EDINBURGH, crown 8vo. (pub. at 5s.), 2s 6d. 

LIVES and PORTRAITS of the HUNDRED 


GREATEST MEN of HISTORY, 4 large vols. 4to. half-morocce 
gilt, Low (pub. 11/. 11s ), 4!. 17s. 6d. 
CEN- 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in 
TRAL AFRICA, 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. 30s.), 9s. 

MACKAY’S (Dr. CHARLES) GAELIC ETYMO- 
LOGY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 4to. (pub. 42s.), 12s. 6d. 

MICHAEL ANGELO’S LIFE, by WILSON, royal 
8vo. (pub. 25s.), 10s. 


11 vols, 


the BUONA- 


BowEs, 


[Continued on next column, 





MOXON’S FAVOURITE EDITION of the OLD 
DRAMATISTS and POETS, royal 8vo. 
BEN Dic eal DRAMATIC WORKS, by GIFFORD (pub. 15s.), 
8. . 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. 
(pub 32s.), 17s. 
— s DRAMATIC WORKS, by COLERIDGE (pub. lis.), 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and FARQUHAR’S 
DRAMATIC WORKS (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. 

WEBSTER’S DRAMATIC WORKS, by DYCE (pub. 12s.), 6s. 6d. 

GREENS and PEELE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, by DYCE (pub. 
12s.), 6s. 6d. 

CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS, by TYRWHITT (pub. 12s.), 


erENenR: S POETICAL WORKS, by TODD (pub. 12s ), 6s. 6d. 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, by WARTON (pub. 12s.), 6s. 6d. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS, by CARY (pub. 12s.), 6s. 6d. 


NAIRNE’S (Baroness Lady) SONGS, crown 8vo, 
8vo. (pub. 5s.), 2s. 6d. 


NEWGATE CALENDAR, by Knapp and BALD- 
WIN, 4 vols. in3, 8vo. (pub. 42s.), 15s. 


PERRY'S (Canon) LIFE of ST, HUGH of 


AVALON, 8vo. (pub. 10s. 6d.), 3 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT, 


2 vols. 8vo. (pub 63s.), 20s. 
SMITH’S THORNDALE;; or, Conflict of Opinions, 
post 8vo. (pub. 10s. 6d.), 3s 6d. 
SMITH’S GRAVENHURST;; or, Good and Evil, 
post Svo. (pub. 8s.), 3s. 
*,* All Books in this List guoranteed to be fresh 
and new as when full price was charged. 


RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, Celebrities of the Day, the Englishman's 
Review, and other Periodicals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING 
of Magazines, Pamphlets. Bookwork, Catalogues, &c., on the most 
terms. .—Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


PBINTING (Cheap). — The PROPRIETORS of 
the CONTINENTAL TIMES, only using their Plant once a week, 
could make ARRANGEMENTS to PRINT other NEWSPAPERS or 
PERIODICALS at low prices, to keep their hands emplcyed. Prompti- 
tude and good work. —Apply at tt the itorial Offices, 145, Pleet-street. 


O PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 

TARIES of SOCIETIEs, ‘and others. GEORGE NORMAN & SON, 

of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 

Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description ef PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


PEN COMPETITION for PAPERS on 

ETIQUETTE.—The Editor of Bow Bells offers TWO PRIZES of 

5l. each, and FOUR PRIZES of 2i. each, in Competition.—For full par- 
ticulars see the Weekly Number of Bow "Bells. 


[me EHRI; being the Journal of the Royal 
| an 1 Society of British Guiana. Published 
Half- py price 8s ‘sd tow =o post Part 2, Vol. I1., now 
ready, price 4s. 4d. post free. 
Contents: Between the Pomeroon and Orinoco.—Health in the Colony.— 
A Visit to the Oil and Fibre Works at Pin. Fortitude.—Notes on West 
Indian Stone Implements (Illustrated), No. 2—The River Berbice and 
its Tributaries.—Our Colonial Currency.—A Chapter in the Life History 
ofa Plant —Lamaha Water and a Process of Purifying it.—Essequibo, 
Berbice, and Demerara under the Dutch, Part 2. and Notes on. —An 
Accawai Peaiman. —Local Medicinal Barks —Couvade, Etymelogy - the 
Word * Grail-Stick.’’—** Fascination "’ y Snakes.—The Barbarian View 
of Guiana.—New Local Literature.—A New Plant from Guiana.—Dutch 
Guiana at the Amstervam Exhibition.—The Representation of the Colony 
at Exhibitions.—Errata —William Hunter Campbell, LL.D., in Memo- 
riam—Papers on.—A Wasted Water Power, and Sugar Cane Mills. 
London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





























Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEYW, 


Contents for MARCH. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
TERRORISM in RUSSIA and TERRORISM in EUROPE. By Stepniak, 
The AMUSEMENTS of the PEOPLE. By Walter Besant. 
The A. qos and the IDEAL of RELIGION. By Principal Fair. 





The GOLD TREASURE of INDIA. By Professor Bonamy Price. 
ASOUT OLDand NEW NOVELS. By Dr. Kar! Hillebrand. 

The BALKAN PROVINCES. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By John Westlake, Q.C. 
Coonene LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabrie? 


ey RECORDS: 
1 a Testament Criticism—‘ Weiss’ 's Life of Christ.’ 


con Farrar. 
2. Fiction. By J ulta pe Wetynens. 
3. General Litera‘ 
Isbister & en dt (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
a 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, for Marcu, 
1884. Price 2s. 6d. 

4 SANITARY LAWS ENFORCEMENT SOCIETY. 

OUR PROTECTORATE in EGYPT. By Bdward Dicey. 

PEASANTS’ HOMES in ARCADY. By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 


PLATFORM WOMEN. By Miss Lonsdale. 

OPENING NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS on SUNDAY. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

The BRUTES on THEIR MASTER. By H. D. Traill. 

SHIP ag a and LOSS of LIFE at SEA. By Sir Thomas 


By Arch- 





MY SCHOOL-DAYS frem 1830 to 1840. By the Very Rev. the Dean 
Westminster. , - as 


The EXILE in SIBERIA. By Prince Krapotkine. 

The GHOST of RELIGION. By Frederic Harrison. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS. By the Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Kegan Paul, Trench } & Co. London. 


T# E GLASGOW UNIVERSITY REVIEW 
Volume I.—Number 
MARCH, 1884. Price 6d. ; pia post, 7d. 
Contents. 


The OLD COLLEGE GATEWAY. From Drawing by 
C. J. Lauder. (Frontispiece ) 





The yet COLLEGE. 

The OLD COLLEGE GATEWAY : a Sonnet. 

OUR PROFESSORS as AUTHORS. 

WANTED, a GREAT MAN, 

IN MEMORIAM. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

DREAMTON. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES. No.1. The President of the 

Dialectic Society. 

TWELVE YEARS. 

The OPENING of the BUTE and RANDOLPH HALLS. 

NOTES and NEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
Glasgow : Wilson & McCormick, Saint Vincent-street. 


ROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT to 
VICTOR wo gelgtorss ying of the Designs —See the BUILDER for 
this week (price 4d., by ; Annual Subscription, 19s.); alsc View 
of Interior ef Blakeney Burel , Norfolk Sculptured Tomb at Djéibashi, 
Asia Minor; Medieval Detail! is, Haddon and York; also Articles and 
Reports on Medimval Water ' Supply of London—The Competition Draw- 
ings at the I of A of Houses in Flats— 
Royal Academy Lectures : Mr. E. J. Poynter, RA., on Seulptu’e; Mr. G. 
Aitchison on Coloured Glass, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 











NEW BOOKS IN 


CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





he number of New Works placed in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY during 


the past Twelve Months exceeds that of any 
Library in 1842. 


previous year since the commencement of the 


Fresh Copies of all Works of General Interest are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an abundant supply is provided of the principal Forthcoming Books as they 


are issued from the Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on application. 





A New Edition of MUDIE’S 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


Is now ready, Postage Free on application. 


This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works (several of which are out of print and scarce) at 


the lowest current prices, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LiMiTED), New Oxford-street ; 
281, REGENT-STREET ; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


The CUP: and The FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 








Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


THE LIFE OF 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. 
Edited by His Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 


With Two Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. [Ready Mareh 18th. 





A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
- . ‘ . 
VESTIGIA : a Novel. By George Fleming, Author of ‘A Nile Novel, 
* Mirage,’ ‘ The Head of Medusa,’ &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo. 12s, 

“This is the best novel the author has written...... This story is written with an amount of power and an unconven- 
tionality that is atleast rare. Moreover, an amount of pains has been taken with the workmanship of the book which should 
receive due recognition.”—Spectator, 

NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


SAMOA. A Hundred Years ago and long before, together with Notes on 
the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three other Islands in the Pacific. By GEORGE TURNER, LL.D., of the London 
With a Preface by E. B. TYLOR, F.R.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.| WFWILLIAM MORRIS. A Poem 
An Article by J. COMYNS CARR, with En- | by Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘ The 
gravings after important Pictures by Sir | KARTHLY PARADISE,’ &c., appears in 
JOSHUA KEYNOLDS, appears in THE ENG- | THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
LISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MARCH. | Sor MARCH. 


Missionary Society. 








Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


es. MES. MARTLEY, with HER CHILD as a| 5. QHAKESPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
m_ = HFUL BACCHANAL.” After Sir Joshua Reynolds. acne By Rey. ALFRED AINGER. With Lilustrations by C. O. 


2, MEETING in WINTER: a Poem. By WIL- | 6. J ULI. (Conclusion.) By WALTER BESANT. 


LIAM MORRIS. 
‘ ITA REYN -xg | 7 F{ABLES from ASOP—The KID and th 
3. GIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J. ComyYns | (WOLF. Translated by ALFRED CALDECOTT, M.A. With 


hI CARR. With numerous Lilustrations. | Iustration by Randolf Catdecott 


4, A N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through | 8. ‘THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps, 
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Edition. 3 vols. 
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LITERATURE 


——— 


The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, 
Frederick Maurice. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Ar last, after years of waiting and of dis- 
appointment, ‘The Lifeof Frederick Denison 
Maurice’ lies before us. At long intervals 
announcements appeared, leading the public 
to understand that it would immediately 
be published ; but they were over and over 
again withdrawn, and people began to 
fear that, for some reason or other, the book 
was never to see the light. The editor says 
that his father once declared that ‘‘ no man’s 
life ought to be published till twenty years 
after his death,” but that he has found him- 
self compelled, though only twelve years have 
elapsed, not to delay the publication further. 
Meanwhile the delay has been sufficiently 
long. Many of Maurice’s best friends are 
dead. The whole aspect of the theological 
world has changed, and Maurice’s views 
have but few to expound them. The book 
has now an historical rather than a living 
interest. The life of so good and earnest a 
man cannot but be more or less attractive ; 
but the time is past when it could largely 
influence opinion, or excite interest in long- 
forgotten controversies. 

The secret of Maurice’s remarkable and 
almost unique influence lay in the intense 
earnestness and devout character of the man. 
He could not be called a great pulpit orator ; 
indeed, as his son tells us, of oratory as a 
faculty of persuading men he “had the 
most profound dread, partly due to his think- 
ing that it had been a bane and injury to 
Sterling.” Then, too, his voice was not strong, 
and he had a mode of emphasizing every 
word till everything seemed on one level 
of emphasis, and the effect was weakened. 
And yet he affected his hearers strangely. 
“ He left us all thrilling with emotion,” was 
the expression of one of them. 

Nor can Maurice be justly called an 
‘‘epoch-making”’ theologian. He was want- 
ing in precision, and it was often difficult to 
get a clear view of his exact meaning. He 
held tenaciously to certain fixed ideas, but 
there was no formal system in his teach- 
ing ; in fact, he had a horror of systems, 
and it was by no means a matter of cer- 
tainty what he might or might not feel him- 
self called upon to assert or to denounce. 





As an author he was always singularly 
suggestive, and beautiful passages, “ fruit- 
ful of further thought and deed,” are abun- 
dant. But he is constantly obscure, and 
in his earnest endeavour to counteract 
erroneous views he has often destroyed 
the literary completeness of his work by 
blending temporary matters with more 
permanent objects. As a matter of fact his 
chief influence was strictly personal. It was 
difficult to be brought into contact with him 
without being deeply impressed, not by 
orator, theologian, or author, but by the 
man himself. He was widely sympathetic, 
and had singular power of entering into the 
feelings and needs of others. Had he been 
a Roman Catholic priest he would have 
been an ideal “director,” in the best sense 
of the word. And then the goodness of 
the man wasapparent. He lived constantly 
in a higher atmosphere, and was penetrated 
with the spirit of religion, and withal he 
seemed so humble and so self-distrustful. 
But to know him at his best—which was 
the true knowledge—it was necessary to 
see him and talk to him face to face. For 
there was another side to Maurice, which 
was known too well to those who met him 
only in the fields of controversy. In a re- 
markable passage, Col. Maurice, speaking 
of a letter which in 1837 his father wrote 
on baptism, controverting Dr. Pusey’s 
opinions, says :— 

‘Dr. Pusey was exceedingly angry. The 
whole party saw that they had mistaken their 
man. And now also they, and Dr. Pusey espe- 
cially, were struck by what appeared to them 
two utterly contradictory elements in my father. 
he one was his intense—to any one not 
in daily contact with him, his apparently ex- 
aggerated—personal humility, the other was the 
ever growing conviction that words were to be 
said through him, which he would at his peril 
omit to say, whether Dr. Pusey or all the 
doctors in the world opposed them or not. For 
Dr. Pusey the solution was easy. Mr. Maurice 
was ‘self-deceived,’ his humility was a sham, 
his earnestness of speech an impertinence.” 

There can be no doubt that Maurice liked 
controversy and the joy of battle. Some 
controversies were thrust upon him, and 
he could hardly avoid them, but others he 
seemed to go out of his way to seek. He 
was always fighting, now on this side and 
now on that. He was sensitive to any in- 
justice or unfair play to others, and was 
anxious to redress it; but his advocacy occa- 
sionally did as much harm as good, and 
there was no great gratitude felt to a man 
who might help you to-day, but who would 
probably help your opponent to-morrow. 
The chief objects of his aversion seem 
to have been the religious newspapers; 
he disliked their temper and tone, he dis- 
liked them for being written anonymously, 
and he, naturally, disliked them most of 
all when they quarrelled with him. Col. 
Maurice, who is extremely frank all through, 
admits that his father was the original 
aggressor :— 

‘* He believed them to be the great evil of 
the time among so-called religious people, 
and therefore no consciousness of their power 
to leave a false impression of him interfered 
with his determination to fight them at every 
opportunity. The war on his part was distinctly 
one of aggression. None of them had attacked 
him at the moment when he denounced them. 


Their subsequent attacks on him were a necessary 
part of their existence.” 





The Record was the paper with which he 
waged the most determined warfare, and 
no doubt the Record said some very hard 
things. Still we cannot but wonder whether 
the Record ever said anything harder of 
Maurice than Maurice (in 1849) wrote of 
the Record :— 


‘This Record, which talks of us as infidels, 

has been the cause of more bitter infidelity in 
the younger branches of religious families than 
all Voltaire’s writings together. I cannot tell 
you what mischief I see and know that it is 
doing ; and all are the same, spreading falsehood 
and bitterness wherever they go.” 
‘And all are the same” is certainly suffi- 
ciently sweeping. Another newspaper with 
which he seems twice to have come into con- 
flict was the Jnguirer. In the first instance 
Mr. Hutton (the then editor) said something 
which is not exactly reported, and Maurice 
writes a letter of remonstrance in which he 
says :— 

‘Whether I liked Articles in my own particular 
case, because they helped Dr. Jelf and me to 
cheat each other in the dark, or, as I affirmed, 
because they saved us from that necessity, is 
not the principal question.” 

Two years later, and some writer in the 
same paper vexed him greatly. He writes: 

‘*He flattered me, and at the same time said 

that I was in the habit of committing what I 
regard as the most horrible crime that a man 
can commit, viz., that I played with words as 
with counters. He says [ want to teach him 
and the Unitarians theology. No such thing. 
I want to teach him the A B C of morality. He 
has no business to praise a man whom he de- 
scribes as an habitual cheat. That is most 
immoral.” 
That the world generally would consider 
that the accusation was not entirely un- 
founded accounts, perhaps, for the violence 
of this retort. Col. Maurice says, ‘‘There were 
times when he could make his words sting 
like a lash and burn like a hotiron.” It 
is well to remember this, for some of his 
more enthusiastic worshippers have started 
the idea that he was a long-suffering and 
much-enduring martyr. He was nothing of 
the kind. He was a man with red blood in 
his veins, and quite able to take care of 
himself. At the same time there are in his 
letters few of the personalities which dis- 
figure the letters and journals of Bishop 
Wilberforce. To be sure, he speaks of ‘ the 
unhappy feebleness and temerity (qualities 
wonderfully combined in him) of the Bishop 
of London”; but the bishop had certainly 
treated him with no consideration, and this 
was a confidential letter to Julius Hare, his 
brother-in-law. Then there is an unfor- 
tunate Q—— upon whom he is severe :— 

‘¢ Whatever Q—— may pretend, the college is 
committed by his articles in the People. The 
tone of them commits us. He makes us all 
parties to that vulgar habit of thinking and 
speaking which he believes to be the best for 
the men, which I think is making them far less 
of gentlemen than they were before. He can- 
not be driven from the college.” 

It is not mere individuals whom Maurice 
delights in slaying. In a letter addressed 
to Mr. Vaughan in 1854 he says of the 
Evangelicals :— 

“‘T have felt so indignant at the perversions 
of this truth [the doctrine of the Atonement], 
which are turning, as I almost know, thousands 
into infidels and hundreds into Romanists, that 
I fear I may not always be meek and gentle with 
the butchers of God’s Word and Church.” 
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Maurice must have been the most irritating 
of opponents in a controversy. In the first 
place, he was constantly contrasting his ad- 
versary’s ‘“‘ views” or “‘ opinions”’ with the 
absolute truth to which he himself professed 
allegiance, and he would not see that his 
opponent was probably just as anxious for 
the absolute truth as he was himself. In 
speaking of Maurice’s controversy with 
Mansel, Col. Maurice says :— 

‘¢ He did not realize, and indeed did not till 
long afterwards become fully aware, that the 
lecturer, bred up in the school of philosophy 
whose tenets he was expounding, and looking 
upon all outside it as mere folly, was pouring 
forth what were to him beliefs as genuine as my 
father’s were to himself; that Mr. Mansel was 
not merely for a controversial purpose choosing 
arguments which he knew would carry with 
him his audience, but was urging what was for 
him the result of much study and much thought. 
In the first stage, therefore, of the controversy — 
that which is represented by the ‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures ’ and ‘ What is Revelation ?’—I do not think 
that any of my father’s friends have ever read the 
discussion with entire satisfaction. He does not 
limit the point of his difference with Mr. Mansel ; 
does not enter upon a methodic argument ; does 
not, in a way that would attract the attention of 
a careless reader, acknowledge the points that are 
not in dispute, and define those that are. What 
he does is to prophesy against the book, to 
declare what its inevitable tendency must be, 
how the weapon forged in behalf of orthodoxy 
will become a deadly one in quite other hands.” 

More than once Maurice’s mode of con- 
troversy appears singularly perplexing. He 
would arrange (there is a curious instance 
in the ‘ Theological Essays’) his opponent’s 
arguments in all their strength and with the 
most scrupulous fairness. His own forces 
would then deploy into the field, but while 
we are expecting the final encounter he sud- 
denly throws a mist round everything, and 
his arguments, like the mist-protected heroes 
at the siege of Troy, pass safely away to a 
land where truth and eternal life and all the 
noblest and most sacred realities are to be 
found. We do not understand how it has 
all happened, but the manifest earnestness 
and goodness of the man cast a glamour over 
us, and we feel, though we cannot see how, 
he has won the victory. 

Another difficulty with Maurice as a con- 
troversialist was the real difficulty of under- 
standing him; and the odd thing is that 
he apparently was careless whether he was 
understood or not. In 1852 he wrote to Mr. 
Ludlow :— 

**Of course I know that what I said had a 
sound of compromise in it. I don’t care a fig 
for sounds. I did not mean compromise, but 
the very reverse of it.” 


It is all very well not to ‘‘care a fig for 
sounds”; but if this means anything it means 
that it is immaterial whether he was under- 
stood or not. On one occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, who might be supposed equal 
to the untying of any intellectual knot, 
wrote :— 

* For myself, I find in different parts of what 
Maurice has written things that I cannot, and 
that I am quite certain the Council [of King’s 
College] had not been able to, reconcile.” 

Col. Maurice says of his father that 
‘* he always in his many indignant denials of that 
which he regarded as an almost criminal charge 
—the accusation that he was purposely obscure — 
pleads his habit of demanding and giving change 
for all phrases ; as if avoiding the phrases of an 





age tended to make your writings easier to read 
in that age.” 

To this must also be added 

‘the tendency which my father’s letters some- 
times have to leave a false impression of the 
nature of the letters to which they are answers.” 

There is an interesting passage in Madame 
Bunsen’s ‘ Life,’ in which she speaks of 
going to Lincoln’s Inn Chapel to hear 
Maurice. She was delighted, as every one 
must have been, with 
‘‘that real praying of the service which one 
scarcely ever hears except from Mr. Maurice 
and Archdeacon Hare.” 

But then she adds :— 

‘¢ As to the sermon, I can give no account of it. 
I heard so little that I only made out the dash- 
ing at a difficult problem, without perceiving the 
solution : there may have been such, though it 
is too like Mr. Maurice to start difficulties which 
he leaves one to get out of as one can.” 

Lastly, there was the obscurity caused (as 
Col. Maurice admits) by his father using 
phrases in a sense peculiar to himself. A 
word might have a recognized current value 
with all the rest of the world, but Maurice 
would insist that its value was that which 
he chose to put upon it. To him the counter 
represented one thing and to his opponents 
something different. 

Before giving in brief outline an account 
of Maurice’s life we shall now mention 
some of his opinions on controverted points. 
It is curious to find how impossible it is to 
predict what he would think on any par- 
ticular subject. In some respects he was a 
strong Conservative. He would not hear of 
the smallest revision of the Prayer Book ; 
he would retain the Commination Service; 
and from the Athanasian Creed he learned a 
lesson of charity, for it 
‘* has been a greater help to me than almost any 
document in leading me to determine that [ 
must adhere strictly and literally to the words 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ allowing no 
evasions from them in the case of any person 
whatsoever.” 

Of the Prayer Book itself he writes :— 

‘* It is my protection and the protection of the 
Church against Anglicanism and Evangelicism 
and Liberalism and Romanism and Rational- 
ism; and till these different devils cease to 
torment us I will, with God’s help, use this 
shield against them, whether other people prefer 
their party prayers to it or not.” 

Bishop Colenso shocked him, and he dis- 
approved of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ though 
he would be no party in suppressing it. 
Madame Bunsen wrote bitterly to one of 
her sons :— 

“He who has pained me most is Maurice. What 
has he written !—a justitication of those who 
dislike your father’s works, a comment upon 
the Bible-work, showing that he has not read it, 
and is not aware of what it is—a self-defence 
against any remote suspicion that he, Mr. 
Maurice, might belong to the partisans of 
Bunsen.” 

Here is one more instance of the un- 
expected opinions which Maurice sometimes 
enunciated. A pamphlet against American 
slavery had been sent to him, and he 
replied :— 

** Prove, if you like, and if you can, that 
democracy may exist without slavery. Confute 
the evidence which leads superficial people like 
me to doubt if it can.” 

It is really strange to find how com- 
pletely Maurice’s thoughts were absorbed 
by theology and theological controversy. 





There is in his correspondence a lack of 
those playful touches, that sweet humour, 
that loving gossip about books or birds, which 
make Bishop Thirlwall’s letters delightful. 
We get scarcely any picture of Maurice in 
his own home and in relation to his own 
family. Names of many distinguished 
friends occur, but they chiefly occur as re- 
cipients or writers of theological epistles, 
and there is not an anecdote in the whole 
book. There is no description of scenery or 
of places which he visited. General litera- 
ture might scarcely exist, though he once or 
twice alludes to Mr. Froude, and says of his 
‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ ‘‘ It is a very awful, and 
I think may be a very profitable book.” 

The first chapters describing Maurice’s 
early life are most interesting. His father 
was a Unitarian minister who had settled 
at Frenchay, near Bristol. Frederick was 
the fifth child, and was born in 1805. 
He and his sisters were naturally brought 
up Unitarians, and of a rather aggres- 
sive sort. At last the two elder sisters 
fell under orthodox influences, and ceased 
to be Unitarian. They then, as Col. 
Maurice tells us, indited a letter to their 
father (‘‘a plan the whole family often 
adopted as easier than speaking on these 
trying subjects’), in which they announced 
that ‘“‘we do not think it consistent with 
the duty we owe to God to attend a 
Unitarian place of worship.” The un- 
happy father wrote a heart - broken letter 
in reply; and then the mother wrote to the 
father, to say that she attributes this con- 
version to the fact that there was so little 
Unitarian literature suitable for children 
that they had been obliged to read orthodox 
books; but these orthodox books should be 
henceforth forbidden, and meanwhile the 
elder girls made a promise not to influence 
the younger children. It must have been a 
most uncomfortable family. Of the two con- 
verts one had joined the Church of England 
and the other the Baptists, and ‘‘ battles 
of the fiercest kind soon raged on the 
subject of the Establishment and of Dissent 
between Elizabeth and her sister Anne.” 
Then Mrs. Maurice wrote a letter to her 
husband, in which she declared ‘ Calvinism 
is true.” By degrees the other children 
were shaken, and poor old Mr. Maurice was 
left alone in his opinions, except in so far 
as his young son (whom he still kept well 
in hand) might be supposed to share them. 
Time passed, and Maurice asked to beallowed 
to go to Cambridge, where he made many 
attached friends, Julius Hare among them, 
and helped to start the well-known “‘ Apostles’ 
Club.” He was still at Cambridge when 
he and a friend began to edit a short-lived 
periodical, called the Metropolitan Quarterly 
Magazine; then, leaving Cambridge, where 
he refused to take his degree as being still 
unable to declare himself “a bond fide 
member of the Church of England,” he 
went to London. ; 

In London he was apparently studying 
for the Bar, but in reality devoting himself 
to reviewing, now in the Westminster, in 
connexion with which he came to know 
John Stuart Mill, and now inthe Atheneum, 
which threw him much with Sterling. Finally 
he became editor of the Atheneum; but he 
was not a successful editor, and after a time 
he gave it up and betook himself to writing 
a novel :— 
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‘©Of this novel and its reception it may be 
further mentioned that one of his friends, whose 
habit it was to speak in superlatives, declared 
that ‘if it had not had the most villainous plot 
that had ever been constructed, it would have 
been the best novel that ever had been written.’ 
Another, ‘Why, Maurice, how on earth did you 
ever come to write such a thing as this? Why, 
there is not a man in the whole book that I 
shouldn’t like to have the hanging of.’” 


He now determined to go up to Oxford, 
and formally, by a renewed baptism, to join 
the English Church. Here he became ac- 
quainted with, among others, Dr. Jacobson 
and Mr. Gladstone, and finally he took his 
degree, subscribing, of course, to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He held a small curacy in 
Warwickshire, where he wrote his pamphlet 
of ‘Subscription no Bondage,’ which de- 
lighted Southey. Maurice managed to per- 
suade himself that the Cambridge test of 
membership in the Church of England was 
more stringent than all the propositions of 
the Oxford test, and then persuaded himself 
that there was really no stringency in the 
Oxford test. In later years he retracted all 
this :— 

‘The Liberals were clearly right in saying 
that the Articles did not mean to those who 
signed them at the universities, or on taking 
orders, what I supposed them to mean, and I was 
wrong. They were right in saying that sub- 
scription did mean to most the renunciation of 
a right to think, and, since none could renounce 
that right, it involved dishonesty. All this I 
have been compelled by the evidence of facts 
sorrowfully to confess. I accept the humiliation. 
I give the Liberals the triumph which they 
deserve.” 


In 1836 he was again in London, as chap- 
lain to Guy’s Hospital, and was writing his 
‘Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,’ a 
work of great learning; his ‘Letters to 
a Quaker’; and various polemical pam- 
phlets. In the following year he married 
Miss Barton, whose sister was John Ster- 
ling’s wife. A year or two later he was 
appointed Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College ; but the lectures do not seem 
to have been entirely appreciated, and 
Canon Farrar says: ‘‘I never in my life 
attended any history lectures which dealt 
so little with facts.” He adds :— 


“‘T remember a clever student writing a 
parody of one of your father’s lectures, which 
made us all laugh. It began, ‘The fourteenth 
century was preceded by the thirteenth and 
followed by the fifteenth. This is a deep fact. 
It is profoundly instructive, and gives food for 
inexhaustible reflection. It is not, indeed, one 
of those facts which find their way into popular 
compendiums, but,’ &c.” 

In 1846 Maurice became Theological 
Professor at King’s College and Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and of course his in- 
fluence greatly extended. He then assisted 
in founding Queen’s College for Women, 
and the Working Man’s College was 
also mainly his work. Meanwhile the 
controversial pamphlets still went on, and 


he now blended social politics with his | 


theology in helping to start Politics for 
the People and the Christian Socialist. The 
whole story of the Working Man’s Col- 
lege, with the high hopes, fairly realized 
perhaps, with which it began, and the 
attempt to christianize Socialism are too 
well known to require dwelling upon. He 
took a truly noble interest in those 





Dearer matters 
Dear to the man who is dear to God: 
How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings, of the poor. 
In his own household there had been 
changes,—his wife had died, and later on 
he married a sister of Julius Hare. 

And now came the most important con- 
troversy, as regards himself, in which he was 
ever involved. The authorities of King’s 
Collége had already been scandalized by the 
Christian Socialist, but the difficulty had been 
got over. But he subsequently published 
his volume of ‘ Theological Essays’ against 
Unitarianism, and his opinions about 
‘eternity ” were supposed to be heretical. 
Dr. Jelf, the Principal, brought the matter 
before the College Council, and. finally the 
two chairs Maurice had held were declared 
to be vacant. The proceeding was certainly 
severe, if not actually unjust, but Maurice 
was cheered with the warm sympathy of his 
many friends. It was then that the famous 
invitation was written :— 

Should all our Churchmen foam in spite 

At you so careful of the right, 

Yet one lay-hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight. 

The more striking events of his later 
years were his controversy on Revelation 
with Mr. Mansel, his appointment to St. 
Peter’s, Vere Street, and his acceptance of the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. It was the one honour which he was 
destined to receive. No minister had the 
courage to bestow canonry or deanery on one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
Church. He kept working on to the last, 
and, indeed, did extra work, preaching uni- 
versity sermons at Cambridge and lectures 
at Whitehall. But he was worn out, and 
the time for rest had come. Maurice died 
on the Easter Monday of 1872. 

“The brief dust and light”’ which gathered 
round himashe passed through life havelong 
dispersed. We need not listen to the extra- 
vagant language of those who had no love 
for him. He had great intellectual gifts 
united with strange intellectual deficiencies, 
but, whatever those deficiencies, they were 
forgotten by him who listened to that pene- 
trating, earnest voice or watched the ex- 
pression of that pathetic, thoughtful face. 
Frederick Denison Maurice still remains, 
and always will remain, one of the most 
interesting and remarkable of the English 
Churchmen of the nineteenth century. 








The Court of the Tuileries, 1815-1848. By 
Lady Jackson. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Ir is a painful, but by this time a tolerably 
familiar experience to find that reviewing 
a book of Lady Jackson’s means little more 
than drawing up a table of corrigenda. 
The author has an evident affection for the 
subject—the court life of France during the 
last two or three centuries—which she has 
selected ; she has a ready pen; she appears 
to possess a tolerably wide, though hopelessly 
uncritical familiarity with the authorities ; 
and though her citations of “ private let- 
ters” without further particulars are rather 
unsatisfactory, there is no valid reason for 
doubting that she has really had access to 
a certain amount of unpublished material. 
It is quite possible, as M. Imbert de St. 
Amand has shown, to write an interesting 
book or series of books on the subject, 





and at the same time M. Imbert de St. 
Amand has by no means performed his task 
in suchan exhaustive fashionasregardsmatter 
or such an admirable one as regards form as 
to make another handling of it dangerous or 
unnecessary. Atthe best, perhaps, the book 
or books could not have been. much more 
than examples of very superior book-making, 
but they might have been that. Lady Jack- 
son has preferred to make them examples 
of book-making to which it would not be 
easy to find any inferior. Her choice of 
authorities is in the last degree haphazard, 
and she does not appear to have either 
knowledge or ability to correct them where 
they are untrustworthy; her arrangement 
of her subject is the reverse of adroit; and 
lastly, she writes in a kind of slipshod 
French-English which would make a much 
more accurate and judicious writer nearly 
intolerable. In her present volumes the 
faults of her former books are distinctly 
apparent, and for some reason or other she 
has handled her subject in a manner which 
precludes her from redeeming them by’anec- 
dotic abundance and lavishness of petty 
details. Her work really is an attempt, 
conscious or unconscious, at a political his- 
tory of the Restoration (the reign of Louis 
Philippe is huddled up in a few pages of 
the second volume), and there can be few 
authors of any practice living who are less 
qualified to write a political history than 
Lady Jackson. 

That this sentence is not too severe a 
select anthology of her errors will prove. 
That Soult “successfully attacked Lord 
Wellington at Toulouse” is not an opinion 
held so universally that an historian should 
set it down without at least a note of re- 
servation. Lady Jackson says that Louis 
Quatorze was at fifty ‘‘tall”’; if he was, 
it was for the first and last time in his life. 
The part of ‘‘ Céliméne in ‘Tartuffe’” is one 
of which, assiduous readers of Molicre as 
we had thought ourselves, we have abso- 
lutely no recollection. The restitution to its 
owners of the French loot in pictures, statues, 
and so forth (by the way, Lady Jackson’s 
phrase ‘“‘ Raphael, Pietro de Cortoni, Cor- 
regio, Canachi, and other eminent masters 
of the old Italian school” is a gem in itself) 
is described as “ spoliation” and ‘ ruffianly 
insolence.” Lady Jackson describes the 
Bayeux tapestry as representing ‘the taking 
of London and other of William’s conquests 
in England.” The “Italian sculptor and 
architect Primatrice” is spoken of twice 
in that fashion and spelling; and to finish 
a list which might be extended indefinitely, 
Lady Jackson says that when Chambord 
was bought “the eloquent Louis Paul 
Courrier | sc] made a long sarcastic speech 

sic] against it.” There is a complicated 
lundering about this reference to Paul 
Louis Courier’s immortal pamphlet which 
is of itself characteristic and decisive. No 
human being who could be guilty of it 
could be qualified to write the history of 
the period. 

Nor is Lady Jackson’s style much better 
than her matter; the most charitable 
supposition is that she has read French 
till she cannot write English. Nor is 
she, as she has usually been, quotable, 
for the descriptions of ceremonies, festi- 
vals, and the like, which have sometimes 
made her pages readable, are here very 
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few. It is true, of course, that from 
the end of Napoleon’s reign the memoirs 
which so copiously illustrate older French 
history on the lighter side are wanting. 
Lady Jackson clings affectionately to the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés (whom she seems to 
take without any grain of salt), but after the 
Restoration Madame Junot, as her readers 
know, gives but little help. This dearth 
of enlivening material might have been a 
very good reason for not attempting the 
book, but it is none for writing it in the 
fashion here displayed. The truth is, more- 
over, that Lady Jackson has neglected oppor- 
tunities which she might easily have turned 
to valuable account. Nothing, for instance, 
can be briefer or more jejune than her 
mention of the Duchesse de Berry’s luckless 
campaign in La Vendée, a subject possess- 
ing eminent capabilities and very far from 
hackneyed in English. She notices, it is 
true, and at some length, the classic-romantic 
battles on the eve of the Revolution of July, 
but without drawing on the rich store of 
anecdote connected with them even to the 
extent of mentioning the most sensible and 
ese saying of Charles Dix. As for her 

nowledge of the facts, it leads her to the 
singular statement that ‘Louis Onze’ and 
‘Henri Trois’ were plays ‘produced by 
M. Mély-Janin.”” Most readers will pro- 
bably ask, ‘“‘Who is M. Mély -Janin?”’ 
There was, however, such a person, and 
he did write a play called ‘Louis Onze 
& Peronne,’ which Lady Jackson may or 
may not have confused with Delavigne’s 
more famous work; but even Lady Jackson 
might have known that the author of 
‘ Henri Trois et sa Cour’ was one Alexandre 
Dumas, who thereafter made some noise in 
this world. 

To sum up the matter, Lady Jackson’s book 
can only be recommended to those who care 
not for accuracy of matter and do not 
appreciate or require grace of style. Even 
such readers will hardly find much that is 
satisfactory in it. 





The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


With 
an Introduction by John Morley. 6 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. River- 


side Edition. 11 vols. (Routledge & Sons.) 
A practicat task is in this century offered 
to English literature which is in one sense 
of greater magnitude than any which arts 
or letters have yet accomplished. That task 
is the education of the American people ; 
that is to say, of a nation at once the most 
materially powerful and the most suscept- 
ible of literary influences which the modern 
world has seen. The United States them- 
selves, broadly regarded, are a kind of 
school of the world, where the young off- 
shoots of all nations are taught the English 
tongue and fashioned into the Anglo-Saxon 
type, which is rapidly advancing to a re- 
cognized primacy. ‘The Germans, Swedes, 
Italians, and so forth, who in one generation 
learn to speak English, become in the second 
and third generations most receptive of 
all that English literature has to teach 
them. Equally receptive, but more culti- 
vated and intelligent, are the home-born 
Americans themselves, a nation who from 
the very first have been accustomed to learn 
from books, and whose pride it is not to be 





immutably fixed in certain opinions, but to 
be the most progressive and modifiable of 
men. 

The main bulk of this educational work 
is, of course, done by the leading writers of 
England herself, writers who are unwittingly 
addressing an audience far wider and keener 
than any of which their publishers’ accounts 
beartestimony. But English writers, although 
recognized in America with eager apprecia- 
tion, cannot hope to be so directly educative, 
so precisely accommodated to the needs of 
the new community, as authors bred and 
born among the people whom they address. 
And consequently a special value attaches 
to the work of such American writers as 
have succeeded, in this first century of their 
country’s separate existence, in raising them- 
selves so clearly above mediocrity as to com- 
mand the attention of their new continent. 
Whether or no they be great authors from 
the purely literary point of view, they are 
great authors in the sense that they have 
aided in a great work, and have filled with 
credit an important niche in the history of 
the world. It is needless to say that the 
most prominent of American writers have 
been Longfellow and Emerson, and from 
our present point of view (the educational, 
not the artistic) we must give Emerson the 
higher place. The aims of both have been 
very much the same—to bring before their 
countrymen in an appropriate form the 
great thoughts and deeds of other times 
and lands, and to shed such ideal radiance 
as was possible round the somewhat bare 
and meagre history and circumstances of 
the new nation. The influence of each has, 
as we suppose all would admit, been en- 
tirely good, and it may even be said that it 
is difficult to conceive two men better fitted 
for the high and important duty to which 
they were called, or more single-hearted 
and diligent in pursuing it. 

In thus speaking we are according praise 
so substantial and sincere that any reser- 
vations which we may find it needful to 
make in considering Emerson’s purely lite- 
rary position, as an author compared with 
other authors, will not, we hope, be con- 
sidered as dimming our recognition of him 
as one of the most valuable personalities 
whom our modern world has known. 
For, indeed, if, after reading what grateful 
Americans have said about Emerson, we 
take to reading Emerson himself, we are 
conscious at first of something of the feeling 
which comes over us when we actually 
make acquaintance with some tutor or 
schoolmaster whom enthusiastic boys have 
described to us as the ideal of profound and 
humorous wisdom. The sayings of this 
favourite instructor of youth do not, perhaps, 
seem to the adult mind to be strikingly novel 
or original; but we soon see that to him 
as he utters them they appear to be living 
messages sped straight from the heart. And 
to the boy these maxims come almost as a 
revelation, although if he had looked atten- 
tively he might perhaps have found most of 
them in his copy-book. 

Something like this is apt to be the im- 
pression produced on English readers by 
Emerson’s most ambitious style. They seem 
to find truism disguised as epigram, and 
commonplace uttered with an air of esoteric 
mystery. The most obvious generalities 
seem to be as it were relieved on a back- 





ground of unspeakable things which it is 
not lawful for man to utter. The obvious 
earnestness of the style disarms their irrita- 
tion, but they are inclined to say that this 
is an author of whom every young person 
should read a little, but no adult should 
read a great deal. 

Yet to judge Emerson exclusively by his 
style of delivery would be a great injustice. 
His works cover a wide ground. We must 
consider what things he has actually said in 
them—how he stands in each of his three 
capacities, as critic, ‘‘ prophet,’ and poet. 

Now, in his capacity as a critic (if the 
apparent affectation of style be passed over), 
he seems to deserve -the highest praise. 
There is one critical achievement of his 
which we would place at the head of all his 
works—a thing most necessary to be done, 
and better done by Emerson than by any 
other man who has attempted it. If Emer- 
son’s ‘English Traits’ be compared with 
M. Taine’s chapters on the same topics in 
his ‘English Literature,’ it will be felt that 
Emerson has the truer vision, the more 
insight. In part, no doubt, this is owing 
to his closer kinship with the people 
whom he describes. But in Emerson’s 
case it is a kinship not of frailties, but of 
nobility; he represents us to ourselves in 
our best aspect, being himself one of the 
truest specimens of our common race. His 
account of England’s greatness seems to 
carry for refrain the line 

Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 


It is the Americans who are becoming the 
“rerum domini” now. But there is a 
satisfaction in the thought that we English 
shall always be, as it were, a gens togata in 
their eyes, clothed with the antique force and 
manhood which have made both branches 
of our stock so strong. 

When we turn to Emerson as moralist, 
philosopher, prophet, we shall perhaps think 
him most noteworthy when he keeps nearest 
to definite and concrete things. He is at 
his best when he describes the plain living 
and high thinking which formed his own 
practical ideal, and which needed to be 
often and urgently preached to his fellow 
countrymen. Some passages in ‘ The Ame- 
rican Scholar’ show his sincere fervour with 
no drawback of mystic overstrain :— 

“The world, this shadow of the soul, or other 
me, lies wide around. Its attractions are the 
keys which unlock my thoughts and make me 
acquainted with myself. I run eagerly into 
this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands of 
those next me, and take my place in the ring 
to suffer and to work, taught by an instinct 
that so shall the dumb abyss be vocal with 
speech. I pierce its order; I dissipate its fear ; 
I dispose of it within the circuit of my expand- 
ing life. So much only of life as I know by 
experience, so much of the wilderness have I 
vanquished and planted, or so far have I ex- 
tended my being, my dominion. I do not see 
how any man can afford, for the sake of his 
nerves and his nap, to spare any action in which 
he can partake. It is pearls and rubies to his 
discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. 
The true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action passed by as a loss of power.” 

It was hardly Emerson’s fault that his 
own life gave him no opportunity on a large 
scale for putting into practice these stirring 
maxims. It is a difficulty common to all 


thinkers in these highly-organized times that 
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they find so few impressive occasions on which 
to show those powers of wrapping themselves 
in their virtue, remaining unmoved amid a 
crashing universe, and so forth, which (as 
their writings prove) they abundantly pos- 
sess. Even a civil war leaves the moralist in 
his study, not by any means through any lack 
of energy of his own, but simply because he 
would be rather in the way elsewhere. A 
modern Socrates would have to confine him- 
self to lecturing on the siege of Potideea. 

But there is a more serious drawback to 
Emerson’s permanent value as a discourser 
onthe highest themes. The fact is that his 
grasp of the great fundamental problems of 
human destiny is somewhat loose. We all 
know what it is that we want to hear from 
our prophets; we want a basis for our 
morality and a belief of some sort as to our 
future destiny. Not that we expect them 
to prove to us by new evidence what is to 
become of us after death; that were to be a 
prophet indeed! But we expect them to 
have grappled with the great problem—to 
show us why they think the universe good, 
if they do think it good, or in what way it 
behoves us to meet our fate, if man’s days 
indeed be few and evil. Without retracing 
well-worn paths of thought, it is enough to 
remind the reader that such teachers as 
Wordsworth, Mazzini, Coleridge, Mr. Brown- 
ing, and even Mill, to say nothing of pro- 
fessed theologians, as Cardinal Newman, 
Maurice, or Mr. Martineau, do actually show 
that they have faced these problems and 
have found certain grounds more or less 
definite for a favourable solution. And, on 
the other hand, George Eliot (for instance) 
stands on intelligible ground when she de- 
clares that there is in fact no hope for men, 
and that life is a somewhat tragic affair, 
but that nevertheless it is the duty of man- 
kind to help each other and make the best 
of things, because it is intolerable and de- 
grading to do anything short of this. 

But Emerson does not seem ever fairly 
to have faced the idea that the universe 
may, after all, be bad. ‘The whole 
world is an omen,” he contentedly remarks 
somewhere. Very good, but an omen of 
what? Is it an omen or indication of the 
indifference and cruelty of the sum of things, 
or of the infinite possibilities of happiness 
and virtue? Emerson seems to have had 
thus much of the shallowness of a prosperous 
and half-educated community, that he was 
willing to take for granted that things in 
general could not be very different from 
what he desired. We do not say that 
this is at all a bad frame of mind in 
which to pass through life, nor even 
that it was ill adapted for the edification 
of the audience whom Emerson addressed ; 
all that we maintain is that it has in it 
no element of new or permanent instruction 
—nothing that will keep Emerson’s work 
alive as representative, we do not say of a 
new revelation, but even of a characteristic 
phase in the evolution of thought. George 
Eliot’s ‘Choir Invisible,’ for instance, will 
probably live as long as anything written in 
our times—will live even though man’s per- 
sonal immortality should come to be re- 

‘garded as a demonstrated truth; for those 
solemn lines are the concentrated expression 
of a mood through which the mind of our 
century is passing, between courage and 
despair. But Emerson’s ‘Sphinx’ or ‘ Pro- 





blem’ or ‘ World-Soul’ seems to us, at 


least, to be a mere vagueness—the kind of | 


words to which a boy is prompted who feels 
for the first time thrilling through him a 
sense of the mystery and unity of things. 
And this brings us to the question of 
Emerson’s poetry, which, indeed, is none 
other than the question whether it be a 
desirable thing for wise men who are not 
born poets to embody their thoughts in 
verse. This is not a way of putting the 
matter which would satisfy the Trans- 
atlantic critic who pronounces that Emer- 
son’s ‘Problem’ is like Westminster Abbey, 
“‘ though the Abbey is inferior in boldness.” 
But we fear that on this side of the water 
we must start our similes at a different level. 
“We see,” says Mr. Morley, 
‘* the step that lifts Emerson straight from prose 
to verse, and that step is the shortest possible. 
The flight is awkward, and even uncouth, as if 
nature had intended feet rather than wings...... 
The measure, the colour, the imaginative figures, 
are the product of search, not of spontaneous 
movements of sensation and reflection combining 
in a harmony that is delightful to the ear.” 


Yet, granting all this, we may suggest that 
even in our own day verse retains some 
trace of its old function as a mere gnomic 
vehicle—a method of saying things concisely 
and earnestly—a form into which constantly 
recurring thoughts will often shape them- 
selves, even in an unmusical soul. And in 
Emerson’s case, in spite of all his faults 
of ear and style, all his apparent lack of 
the most ordinary care in versification, we 
cannot regret that his poems were written. 
For every now and then, and as it were by 
chance, we come on some short passage 
where his high, pure spirit has found better 
expression than in his diffuser prose. Such 
is the following stanza :— 
Love’s hearts are faithful, but not fond, 
Beund for the just, but not beyond ; 
Not glad, as the low-loving herd, 
Of self in other still preferred, 
But they have heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind. 
And they serve men austerely, 
After their own genius, clearly, 
Without a false humility; 
For this is Love's nobility,— 
Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence, 
And with hand, and body, and blood, 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
For he that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true, 
We feel pretty sure that our readers will 
share our sober approval of these lines. 
But it is with some diffidence that we 
venture to claim for Emerson in one short 
poem ‘‘a strain of higher mood”’:— 
BRAHMA, 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings, 
The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 
Now of course this kind of subject, 
this Oriental identification of all possible 
opposites in a cosmic unity, is the easiest of 
all themes to write upon. We can believe 





that Mr. Swinburne could compose twenty 
poems on this theme, stans pede in uno, and 
each of them more melodious and more 
elaborate than Emerson’s. We confess, too, 
that we have thought it wise to omit one 
stanza of this short piece, and that even in 
those we quote there are one or two obvious 
weak places. But we cannot help feeling a 
haunting quality about these lines, a kind of 
individual charm which belongs to Emerson 
alone. There is something in their mystic 
dryness, in their uncoloured nudity, which 
stamps them in the mind, and may perhaps 
preserve them. It will not surprise us in 
the year 2000 a.p., should the Atheneum 
then be criticizing some ‘Corpus Poetarum 
Americanorum,’ to find Emerson better 
remembered by this fragment than by all 
the volumes of his collected works. 

But the mention of Emerson’s works re- 
minds us to say something of the two editions 
before us. Both are excellent; the River- 
side is the more nearly complete; but Messrs. 
Macmillan’s has the advantage of an intro- 
ductory essay by Mr. John Morley, which 
seems to supply precisely the information 
and the comment which an English reader 
needs. We must not discuss it at length, 
lest in criticizing criticisms on a critic we 
should seem to be withdrawing ourselves 
too remotely from the first reality of things. 
It will of course be remarked that Mr. 
Morley by no means belongs to the mystical 
camp; but it may be doubted whether the. 
mystics of the future are likely to turn out 
in defence of that rudimentary stage of 
“ World-soul” and ‘‘Over-soul” which 
Emerson represents. His Swedenborgian 
and Coleridgean conceptions seem now 
too thin—or must we say, not thin enough? 
—for the weaving of a spiritual fabric 
of things; and if that famous Boston 
coterie were to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, we should soon hear Hegelians on 
the one side, and Theosophists on the other, 
suggesting to those early Transcendentalists 
that they might with advantage be a trifle 
more transcendent. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


In London Town. By Katharine Lee. 
8 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Salvage. By Hawley Smart. (Chapman & 


Hall.) 
Guenn. By Blanche Willis Howard. (Warne 
& Co.) 
Tne characters in Mrs. Lee’s new tale are 
strongly marked, and have been drawn with 
much artistic care. There is no villainy, 
and no inconceivable virtue, but between 
these two extremes the reader will find 
ample contrasts and abundance of light 
and shade. In the most ordinary and every- 
day workings of humanity it is quite pos- 
sible to discern great heights and depths of 
passion, sublime heroism, moral beauty, 
consistent devotion to the loftiest ideals, 
together with the faults and frailties which 
serve to set these better qualities in relief. 
The types of humanity on which Mrs. Lee 
has expended her thought and skill in these 
three volumes are not exactly commonplace, 
but they are not so extraordinary as to 
deprive them of the sympathy which is 
always most deeply felt for the most natural 
and human characters. The stammering 
young assistant at the British Museum, 
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with his wonderful shyness and his solid 
worth ; the girl who has been bewildered by 
lectures and “higher education,” and who 
is rescued from the terrors of Girton by the 
aforesaid assistant; the old museum-haunter, 
who vainly tries to establish his claim to a 
title and property, and ends by starving 
himself, and worse; the daughter of this 
man, by an Italian mother, who shares her 
father’s garret and nurses a Socialistic 
hatred of the rich in her tempestuous heart 
—all these are well imagined and designed, 
and they are by no means arbitrary crea- 
tions wherewith to people the floors of a 
London lodging-house. Much depends upon 
the telling; and in describing these per- 
sonages, with that of the Perseus who 
delivers the little Andromeda out of her 
garret, Mrs. Lee has been for the mos: part 
highly successful. No doubt she puts occa- 
sional temptations in the path of a hyper- 
critical reader, who might find something 
to laugh at here and there, and something 
on which to base a serious homily. But ‘In 
London Town’ is an unusually interesting 
story, and it treats sundry topics of the day 
in a well-informed and rational manner. 
Some touches of satire—like the passage in 
which Mr. Frederick Fowler explains to his 
future wife the ingenious organization of 
the — Museum staff—are distinctly 
good. 

Mr. Hawley Smart has collected seven short 
stories under the title of ‘Salvage,’ rescued, 
presumably, from the débris of many contem- 
plated novels. In forsaking the orthodox 
three volumes he has been ill advised, for 
they are peculiarly adapted to his style of 
writing. Courtship, racing, and smoking- 
rooms supply the material for Mr. Hawley 
Smart’s prolific pen, and demand greater 
space for description than the limits of 
‘Salvage’ allow. Nor has the writer any 
chance for displaying a certain kind of 
vigour which he undoubtedly possesses. 
The short story, indeed, is rarely a success in 
English; and it requires above all things 
compression, ingenuity, and delicate hand- 
ling. But these qualities Mr. Hawley Smart 
does not possess. His present volume reads 
like aseriesof club-room conversations hastily 
written out. This may be a method of com- 
position profitable to the writer, and capable 
of giving entertainment to a certain class 
of readers, but it can scarcely pretend to the 
name of literature. The last story is simply 
a couple of very indifferent anecdotes of 
supernatural warnings strung together, one 
of which has already been seized upon by 
that indefatigable body the Psychical Re- 
search Society. The final episode in Jim 
Ogilvie’s courtship is hardly creditable to 
the good taste of the heroine; but all the 
stories, except the last, have an unmistak- 
able family likeness. 

‘Guenn’ shows the American system in 
fiction applied to a study of Breton life. A 
party of young artists among the simple 
people at a fishing village supply plenty of 
matter for contrasts, elaborate reflections, 
and problems of character. The author 
seems to have got near to her Breton folk, 
but not to have entered fully into intimacy 
with them. They are probably even more 
difficult to know than the English farm 
labourer. Anybody with M. Renan’s ‘ Sou- 
venirs’ in his mind will feel that Miss 
Howard’s Bretons are not quite genuine, or 


at least that they are incomplete. A story 
in which the principal characters are a young 
fisher-girl, an American artist, and a Breton 
curé presents very great difficulties. If it 
was to end happily it would almost certainly 
be absurd, while a melancholy conclusion 
runs the risk of being inadequate. Miss 
Howard has avoided absurdity; but the 
end of her story, though it is melancholy 
enough, is rather wanting in force, and, 
as far as the American is concerned, has a 
suggestion of inconsistency. A character 
which began to awaken interest eventu- 
ally rouses something like contempt, not 
because it is mean or wicked, but because 
it is empty. Miss Howard is, of course, 
wrong in supposing that gars is ‘‘ Breton 
for garcon.” 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Missale Drummondiense. (Burntisland, Dou- 
glas.)—The publication of this book has been 
much delayed by the long illness and death of the 
editor, Mr. Forbes, and, as it seems, by other 
causes since that time, as the title-page bears the 
date of 1882. The Drummond Missal is so called 
from the circumstance that the manuscript was 
found in the last century at Drummond Castle, at 
that time belonging to the Perth family, and now 
the property of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby. It is 
one of four MSS. called Irish missals, because, 
although in the main following the arrangement 
and text of the English missals of the same period, 
they have been written by Irish scribes, and un- 
doubtedly were used in some of the churches of 
Ireland. The other three are the Rosslyn Missal of 
the thirteenth century, in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh ; a missal in the Corpus Library 
at Oxford of the twelfth century; and (much 
earlier than these) the famous Stowe Missal, of 
perhaps the eighth century, lately purchased 
with the Ashburnham manuscripts for the British 
Museum. The Drummond Missal may be of 
about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The publication of this volume is an 
acceptable addition to the numerous reprints of 
rituals and missals during the last twenty years, 
and the editor seems to have done his part of 
the work very carefully. His illness and death 
before the completion are greatly to be regretted, 
for most probably we should have had a fuller 
and better preface. He left, however, a con- 
siderable body of annotations, chiefly show- 
ing the variations from the Sarum use, which 
are printed in a column parallel to the text on 
each page. For some unexplained reason the 
editor has placed what he calls a ‘‘ calendar ” at 
the end of his book, although it really occupies 
the first sixteen or seventeen leaves of the 
original manuscript. This is not a ‘‘ calendar,” 
but a martyrology ; and the mistake shows how 
persistent errors still are as to the meaning and 
right titles of medizeval service books, even 
in the case of scholars who make liturgies and 
rituals the especial subject of their studies. The 
editor thinks that this martyrology is a some- 
what later manuscript than the missal which it 
precedes ; at least it has been written by a dif- 
ferent hand. It is an important and very inter- 
esting addition, containing the names of a great 
number of Irish saints. As to the missal itself, 
although some of the differences from the Sarum 
use are curious, it throws no light upon the ques- 
tion what the earlier Celtic liturgy may have 
been ; and we must be still content to agree with 
Maskell, in his preface to the ‘ Ancient Liturgy 
of the Church of England,’ that ‘‘ we shal! pro- 
bably never know what was the primitive liturgy ” 
of England and Ireland ‘‘ before the arrival of 
| St. Augustine.” A critical edition, however, of 
| the Stowe Missal, including information which 
| has been gathered together on the whole subject 
| during the last forty years, would be a work 
' well deserving any amount of labour, and might 








furnish some guide towards a clearing up of the 
existing mystery. 

La Profezia nella Bibbia. Studi di David 
Castelli. (Florence, Sansoni.)—Prof. David Cas- 
telli, professor at the Istituto di Studii Superiori, 
Florence, has the great merit of having intro- 
duced into Italy Biblical criticism according to 
the German and Dutch schools, as M. Renan 
had already done in France. Catholic uni- 
versities, as we all know, have done of late 
very little for the advancement of Biblical 
studies in Italy, where, since its unification, 
the universities are being gradually reformed, 
and Oriental studies are now flourishing; and if 
Prof. Castelli can form a school for Biblical 
researches in the modern sense, we may ex- 
pect some valuable contributions from Italian 
Orientalists. Our author is by no means a 
novice in Hebrew literature. His book on the 
Messianic ideas amongst the Jews, and his edition 
of Donolo’s commentary on the mystical book 
on the Creation (‘Sepher Yegirah,’ attributed 
to the Patriarch Abraham), with an Italian 
translation and an exhaustive preface on the his- 
tory of early mysticism amongst the Jews, show 
profound knowledge of the Talmudic and Rab- 
binical writings. Some years ago Prof. Castelli 
wrote an excellent commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
and in the present work gives an_ historical 
sketch of prophecy in Israel in general, followed 
by special chapters on the prophets, beginning 
with the earliest, viz., Joel, Amos, and Hosea, 
and coming down to Malachi and Jonah, with 
whom the prophetical school comes to an end. 
In his interesting and very instructive intro- 
duction Prof. Castelli explains the various 
denominations of the prophet, viz., Nabi 
(which we hold with him to mean simply 
orator), Roeh (seer), T'sofeh, and Shomer 
(watchman), the spiritual man, the man 
of God, the messenger of God, and the 
servant of God. At what period the office or 
dignity of the prophet began is the subject of 
the second part of our author's introduction. In 
the Pentateuch the Patriarch Abraham is already 
styled a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), and this title is 
also given to Moses, Miriam, and Deborah. 
On the other hand, the author of the First Book 
of Samuel states (ix. 9), ‘‘ For he that is now 
called a prophet (Nabi) was beforetime called a 
seer (Roeh).” In order to discuss the epoch of 
the denomination of Nabi we should have to 
discuss also the time of the composition of the 
chapters of the Pentateuch and of Samuel where 
the word occurs, a discussion into which we 
cannot enter here. It is probable that the various 
names of the prophetical office were simul- 
taneously used by the various tribes of Israel. 
Indeed, the expression Nabi seems to have been 
employed by Canaanitic tribes, since we find 
mention of the prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth. 
The early tradition of the Mishnah says that 
Moses received the law on Sinai, transmitted it 
to Joshua, who further transmitted it to the 
elders, and from them it came to the prophets. 
But this tradition derives probably from the inter- 
preters of the Old Testament in the schools, and 
can scarcely be valued as an historical argument. 
Even the schools or associations of prophets 
cannot with certainty be said to have begun 
in the time of Samuel, since we find already 
a kind of prophetic association in the Pentateuch, 
where mention is made of Eldad and Medad. 
The other parts of our author’s preface treat 
in general of the historical parts of the various 
prophecies, which are given in full detail in the 
chapters which treat of each prophet separately. 
In this part there is much room for discussion. 
We know how much has been written in old and 
modern times on Isaiah alone, and the critics are 
certainly far from general agreement as to the 
dates of the various prophecies contained in the 
book which passes underthename of Isaiah. Prof. 
Castelli,as might be expected from an independent 
scholar, has made full use of all his predecessors ; 
he is eclectic, but does not pass in silence opposite 
views. In our opinion our author’s book, which 
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is not prolix and is composed in a half-popular 
style, with ample references in the foot-notes, is 
one of the best handbooks for students who are 
anxious to learn in a short time and without 
much fatigue the best opinions on the composi- 
tion and the chronology of the various prophecies. 


Don GREGORIO PaLMreRI, one of the keepers 
of the Vatican Archives, has just brought out a 
very useful guide to a part of those archives, 
relating to the Pontifical Regesta, under the 
title Ad Vaticani Archivi Romanorum Pontiji- 
cium Regesta Manductio (Rome). It begins with 
Pope John VIII. and goes down to Urban V., 
and is arranged according to the dates of the 
documents with the corresponding press-marks 
of the archives. Dr. Palmieri’s guide is the first 
instalment of the Vatican catalogues, which are 
being diligently pushed on under the direction 
of the eminent scholar Cardinal Pitra, head 
librarian of the Vatican Library. 


We have received the first volume of D. 
Henriques de Castro’s selection of epitaphs to 
be found in the Jewish-Portuguese cemetery at 
Amsterdam. The interesting preface says that 
the Sephardic or Spanish-Portuguese Jews who 
arrived in 1590 at Amsterdam could not succeed 
in acquiring a burial-place at Amsterdam before 
1614. From this year dates the epitaph of 
Joseph, son of David Senior, which is entirel 
in Hebrew. Later on we find epitaphs in both 
Latin and Hebrew, as well as in Portuguese and 
Hebrew. Some of them seem to be monuments 
of art; for instance, No. 8, the tombstone of 
the celebrated Rabbi Isaac Abohab (or better 
Aboab, as written in the epitaph) ; Nos. 21 and 
22, tombstones of members of the family 
Teixeira ; and many others, For the history of 
the Spanish congregation at Amsterdam M. 
Castro's book will be indispensable; many ortho- 
graphical mistakes as to Judaico-Spanish names 
to be found in catalogues will be corrected by 
the epitaphs and the lists given in the preface. 
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Mac Swinney’s (R. F.) Law of Mines, Quarries, and Minerals, 
royal 8vo, 35/ cl. 
Willis (E. C.) and Whiteway’s (A. R.) Law and Practice of 
Bankruptcy, 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Genung’s (J. F.) Tennyson’s In Memoriam, its Purpose 
and its Structure, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Music. 
Brown's (C.) The Thistle, a Miscellany of Scottish Songs, 
Accompaniments by J. Merrylees, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Fortunes made in Business, a Series of Original Sketches by 
Various Writers, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Griffiths’s (A.) The Chronicles of Newgate, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Khedives and Pashas, Sketches of Egyptian Rulers and 
Statesmen, by One who Knows Them Well, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Maurice (F. D.), Life of, edited by his Son, F. Maurice, 2 vols. 
8vo. 36/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Hall's (Mrs. C.) A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba, 3/6 cl. 
a (H. H.) River Congo, from its Mouth to Bélé6b6, 
vo. 21/ cl. 
Johnston’s (W. and A. K.) Cosmographic Atlas, folio, 21/ cl. 
Turner's (G.) Samoa, a Hundred Years Agoand Long Before, 


cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Philology. 
Aristophanes’ Frogs, with Introduction and Notes by W. W. 
Merry, 12mo. 2/ cl. limp. 
Science. 
Gorgas's (F, J. 8.) Dental Medicine, 8v0. 14/ cl. 
Hay’s (M.) Experimental Investigation of the Physiological 
Action of Saline Cathartics, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
McBride's (P.) Guide to Study of Ear Disease, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Prendlebury’s (C.) Lenses and Systems of Lenses, treated after 
the Manner of Gauss, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Reynolds’s (J. E.) Experimental Chemistry for Junior 
Students, Part 3, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Stokes's (@. G.) On Light: First Course,On the Nature of 
Light, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Yeo's (G. F.) Manual of Physiology for Junior Students, 14/ 





General Literature. 

Adventures of Johnny Ironsides, cheap edition, 12mo. 2) bds. 

Aidé’s (H.) Introduced to Society, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Arthur Erskine’s Story, a Tale of the Days of Knox, by 
Author of ‘ The Spanish Brothers,’ cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Bray’s (Mrs.) Novels and Romances: The White Hoods, De 
Foix, The Protestant, The Talba, Fitz of Fitz Ford, War- 
leigh, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each. 

Dame Durden, a Novel, by Rita, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Girardin’s (J.) True as 8teel, cheaper edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Gray’s (A.) Wild Warringtons, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Kerr’s (E.) Two Saxon Maidens, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Linton’s (E. L.) Ourselves, Essays on Women, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
(Mayfair og ty 

McConaughy’s (J. E.) Capital for by ar Boys, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Pantomime Waifs, or a Plea for our City Children, by Author 
of ‘Our Homeless Poor,’ &c., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Rose’s (H ) The Three Sheiks, an Oriental Narrative, and 
The Fishers, a Cantata, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Thomas’s (A.) Eyre of Blendon, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Zimmern's (H, and A.) Stories from Foreign Novelists, 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Balan (P.): Monumenta Reformationis Lutheranae, Part 2, 


5m. 

Berliner (A.): Beitriige zur Geographie Babyloniens im 
Talmud u. Midrasch, 3m. 

Steinmeyer (F. L.): Die Parabeln d, Herrn, 2m. 50. 


Law, 
Eherecht der Mohamedaner nach den Hanefitischen Ritus, 
3m, 20. 


Kohler (J.): Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz, 
Part 2, 4m. 40. 
Fine Art. 
Schumacher (W.): Die Keramischen Thonfabrikate, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Busch (M.): Unser Reichskanzler, 2 vols. 12m. 
Plener (E. v.): Ferdinand Lassalle, lm. 80. 
Raunié (E.): Mémoires et Réflexions du Marquis de la Fare, 


$fr. 50. 
Schubert (R.): Geschichte der Kénige v. Lydien, 3m. 
Philology. 
Carstens (B.): Dialectbestimmung d. Mittelenglischen Sir 
Firumbras, 1m. 20. 
Geldner (K. F.): Drei Yasht aus dem Zendavesta, 5m. 
Islendzk Aeventyri, hrsg. v. H. Gering, Vol. 2, 7m. 60. 
Jellinghaus (H.): Einteilung der Niederdeutschen Mund- 


arten, 2m. 40. 
Klinger (G.): De Decimi Livii Libri Fontibus, 2m. 
General Literature. 
Uchard (M.): Mademoiselle Blaisot, 3fr, 50. 








A SONNET ATTRIBUTED TO KEATS. 
4, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, March 3, 1884. 

I po not see upon what proper ground the 
sonnet referred to in your issue of last Satur- 
day can possibly be attributed to Keats. It 
was originally contributed to Harper’s by a 
correspondent who professed to have inter- 
viewed the late Mrs. Speed; but Mr. Speed 
does not give any account of the manuscript 
used by him, presumably the same that was 
facsimiled in Harper’s. There is obviously not 
the slightest flavour of Keats in the composition ; 
nor is the attitude of pious tolerance towards 
‘*a youthful bard” a possible frame of mind for 
a bard who not only never had any strain of 
piety in his composition, but moreover was 
never anything but youthful. It reads much 
more like a sonnet by one of the elder but 
minor versifiers of the day, who admired 
Keats’s poetry, but felt they ought to think it 
*‘naughty.” Probably the publicity you have 
now given to the sonnet will elicit from some 
correspondent information as to the source from 
which George Keats copied it. 

H. Buxton Forman. 


Hotel Chatham, Paris, March 5, 1884. 

In the Athencewm of March 1st you point out 
that the sonnet of Keats, which I said in my 
edition of ‘The Letters and Poems of John 
Keats’ had not before been published so far as 
Iknew, was published in Harper's Magazine for 
August, 1877, which also gave a facsimile of a 
portion of the manuscript. This facsimile, you 
say, shows clearly that it was my grandfather, 
George Keats, who wrote the sonnet, and not his 
brother John. I do not remember the publi- 
cation in Harper’s Magazine, and at present 
know no way of finding it. That the sonnet I 
transcribed for publication was in the hand- 
writing of John Keats there is no doubt in my 
mind whatever. I found it in the portfolio in 
which were preserved all of the manuscripts of 
Keats committed to my mother’s care. I have 
for years been familiar with the handwritings 
of both John and George Keats, and I am con- 





fident that I am incapable of making the mis- 
take attributed to me. It is very likely indeed 
that Harper's Magazine may have published a 
facsimile of the sonnet in George Keats’s hand- 
writing, for George Keats very frequently tran- 
scribed for his friends the poems of his brother 
when they reached Kentucky in the liberal 
packets of news, gossip, and books the poet was 
in the habit of sending from time to time. In- 
deed, only a few weeks ago in New York I was 
told that there was in the possession of a lady, 
who cherished it highly, an autograph copy of 
‘The Ode to Psyche.’ A mere glance at the 
copy showed it to be in the handwriting of 
George Keats. It did not occur to me that, 
therefore, my grandfather was the author of 
that noble poem. A few inquiries as to the 
history of the copy showed that the ode before 
its publication had been transcribed by George 
Keats for the grandmother of the lady who now 
owns it. 

When my edition of Keats was announced by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, you 
will recall that you then warned the public that 
it was quite likely that many of the letters pro- 
mised were not genuine. I was not willing then 
to believe that your prejudice was anything 
more than a zealous disposition to further the 
interests of the English editor who was then 
engaged on an edition of Keats somewhat similar 
to mine, nor am I willing now to believe that 
so exact a journal as the Atheneum wishes to 
do more or less than exact justice ; and I there- 
fore propose that so soon as I return to America, 
which I shall do shortly, I shall send to you for 
your examination my autograph manuscript of 
the sonnet, together with several samples of 
George Keats’s handwriting, so that you can see . 
for yourself that I have not been misled by what 
would be unpardonable ignorance on the part of 
an editor. Jno, GILMER SPEED. 

*,* Mr. Speed is quite mistaken in supposing 
we attributed the sonnet to George Keats, or 
that we warned the public that many of the 
letters promised in his edition might not be 
genuine. We hazarded no conjecture about the 
authorship of the sonnet; and as for the letters, 
we merely remarked that the text of the specimen 
letter was printed in a fashion far from satisfac- 
tory. As Lord Houghton had already printed 
it there was no question of its genuineness. 








MODERN ENGLISH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, March 5, 1884, 

Berort it is too late I wish to record a pro- 
test against a corruption of the English language 
which is beginning to creep into use. In the 
Daily News of March 3rd I read with some 
astonishment, ‘‘ The wounded were evacuated to 
Fort Baker on Saturday morning.” In this 
morning’s issue of the same journal we learn 
that ‘‘he [General Graham] was evacuating the 
arrison and Egyptian inhabitants of that place 
Prokar}.” The writer of these sentences, which 
I assume are by the same hand, is evidently 
under the impression that ‘‘ evacuate” and 
‘“‘remove” are synonymous. If he should 
happen to be identical with the correspondent 
of the Daily News who on the 3rd of May, 
1872, wrote (I quote from Dr. Hodgson’s ‘ Errors 
in the Use of English,’ p. 28), ‘‘ The wounded 
used to be stowed in it [the refreshment room 
at Meaux] till the time came conveniently to 
evacuate them,” the error, though of some 
standing, may not be beyond remedy, and he 
may be open to an appeal, which I would most 
earnestly address to him, to abandon his evil way. 
Should he, however, turn a deaf ear, I foresee 
as an inevitable consequence that ‘* evacuate= 
remove ” will be chronicled in Dr. Murray’s new 
dictionary among the other monstrosities, both of 
form and usage, which would find a more fitting 
place in a chamber of horrors. 

It is hopeless, I fear, to appeal against an 
equally incorrect use of eliminate for “elicit” 
or ‘‘ elucidate,” which has a pedigree of more 
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than half a century of corrupt practice. A 
gentlemap of my acquaintance, who had been 
lecturing in one of our northern towns in con- 
nexiun with the Cambridge University Extension 
scheme, was congratulated by his class, who evi- 
dently intended to pay him a compliment, on 
his success in the elimination of truth. Mill, in 
his ‘Logic,’ long since pointed out this vulgar 
error, but to little purpose ; for in the introduc- 
tion to the first volume of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library, which has recently appeared, I read 
(p. ix), ‘‘Mr. Fairholt has done a great deal 
towards eliminating the history of this curious 
subject in his volume of London Pageants,’ 
ublished by the Percy Society.” If the writer 
had borne in mind that the only meaning of 
eliminate ” is to get rid of, he certainly would 
not have employed it in an exactly opposite 
sense. Witi1am Apis WriGHT, 








MR. M‘CORMICK’S VOYAGES. 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, March 4, 1884, 

Wir reference to your excellent review of 
Mr. McCormick’s voyages and discoveries the 
author has asked us to point out one or two 
errors into which your reviewer has inadvertently 
fallen, and which are either injurious to himself 
or to the memory of an old and valued friend. 
Mr. McCormick was not in “the Northern ice” 
when the Crimean war broke out ; on the con- 
trary, he was at home, seeking with all his cha- 
racteristic energy for employment either in the 
Baltic or the Black Sea, and it most assuredly 
was no fault of his that he was not engaged in 
**the pomp of war and the clang of arms.” Your 
reviewer says, ‘‘ He is certainly not enamoured 
of Sir John Liddell,” &c., for which statement 
there is no authority in the book, and in fact Sir 
John Liddell was one of his oldest and best 
friends. Your reviewer evidently means to re- 
fer to another officer who was not friendly to 
our author. Mr. McCormick was surgeon of Sir 
James Ross’s ship the Erebus—not the Terror, as 
stated. He was not in the West Indies before 
“emancipation had approached within measur- 
able distance of realization,” but a long time 
after that event took place. As to the bulk of 
the work, the immense number and size of the 
illustrations—the value of which you kindly ac- 
knowledge—rendered it quite necessary to make 
two volumes instead of one. 

Sampson Low & Co. 


*,* We are sorry to have mistaken Mr. 
McCormick, but as there is no hint in the auto- 
biography of his having sought employment 
either in the Baltic or in the Black Sea, we 
could not be cognizant of a circumstance highly 
honourable to him, and little to the credit 
of those who declined his services. Nor after 
reading the passages referred to (vol. ii. pp. 343- 
344) is it possible to divine that it was not Sir 
John Liddell, but ‘‘ another officer,” for whom 
he entertains a modified affection. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s memory, however, plays him false when 
he declares that he was not in the West Indies 
until long after emancipation had taken place. 
In reality, he never saw the islands except during 
the days of slavery. He visited them first in 
1823 (vol. ii. p. 190), then again in 1830 (p. 207), 
and made a third voyage to the same group in 
1833 (p. 233). Now, the Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery did not pass until the 28th of August 
in that year, six weeks after his arrival at Ber- 
muda, while it was not until the Ist of August, 
1834, that the 770,280 blacks were manumitted. 
As this was eleven years after Mr. McCormick 
first visited the Antilles, we are justified in 
asserting that in those days emancipation had 
not ‘‘ approached within measurable distance of 
realization.” Our “error” regarding the ship 
of the Antarctic expedition in which Mr. McCor- 
mick served was due to the statement that 
‘fon Wednesday, the 10th of April, at eight 
p.M., I received my appointment to H.M.S. 
Terror, dated the same day, and on the 15th I 
went down to Chatham to join her.” 





Literarp Gossip. 


Pror. Barn is bringing out a volume of 
essays, partly reprinted from reviews and 
partly original. Among the latter is a dis- 
cussion of the question of clerical subscrip- 
tion. Messrs. Longman & Co. will be the 
publishers. 

WE understand that the three articles on 
the Socialist agitation which have recently 
appeared in the Quarterly Review were 
written by Mr. W. H. Mallock, and that 
they will in a few days be republished to- 
gether in a cheap form by Mr. Murray. 

TuereE will shortly be published by Mr. 
Gardner, of Paisley, a new life of James 
Hogg, ‘‘the Ettrick Shepherd.” The forth- 
coming volume is to be edited by the poet’s 
daughter, Mrs. Garden, and will contain 
many interesting and hitherto unpublished 
letters from Hogg’s literary contemporaries, 
as well as from the bard himself. Letters 
from such men as Southey, Sir Walter Scott, 
Allan Cunningham, J. G. Lockhart, and 
Mr. Ruskin ought to prove interesting 
to those readers who love to recall the 
‘golden age” of Scottish literature, when 
‘* Maga”’ was in her glory, and the ‘ Noctes’ 
was the monthly meal served up to the 
readers of that periodical. One letter is 
particularly curious. It is from Mr. 
Ruskin’s father, and expresses his difficulty 
in deciding on a career for his son, then a 
boy of sixteen. 

Berore his departure for the East, Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun practically rewrote the text 
of his long-promised ‘ Amongst the Shans,’ 
and we hear that Prof. Terrien de La 
Couperie is now engaged in adding an 
appendix. The learned Sinologue has 
compiled from native and other sources the 
numerous names and important features 
of the aboriginal tribes of China (many of 
whom are of Shan parentage), and will give 
them in their different transcriptions, with 
their geographical location and a provisory 
classification, in order to help further re- 
searches in this little-known field of lin- 
guistic and ethnological studies. The work 
will be issued some time during the spring 
at the Leadenhall Press. 


In early numbers of Macmillan’s English 
Illustrated Magazine will appear papers by 
Mrs. Macquoid describing some of the hill 
cities of Umbria. They will be illustrated 
by Mr. T. R. Macquoid. We are happy 
to hear that Mrs. Macquoid, who has had 
a severe attack of illness, is making progress 
towards recovery. In the April number of 
the magazine will appear a story by Mr. 
Hugh Conway, author of ‘Called Back’; 
‘How I became a War Correspondent,’ by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes; ‘ Charing Cross,’ by 
Mr. Austin Dobson; ‘Bruges,’ by Miss 
Kingsley; and a poem by Mr. Walter 
Crane, with his own illustrations. 

Iy future numbers of the magazine will 
be published a poem: entitled ‘My Wife’s 
Valentine,’ by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse; a 
poem by Mr. E. W. Gosse, with illustrations 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons; an article on Bath, 
past and present, by Mr. H. D. Traill; a 
story by Mr. Thomas Hardy; and an article, 
with illustrations reproduced by consent of 
the Queen, on the miniatures at Windsor. 

Ir is proposed by the Spenser Society in 
its latest prospectus to make a new de- 





parture, and while by an occasional volume 
completing the issue of George Wither, to 
publish the works of minor English poets who 
have not hitherto been reprinted, or whose 
works have been reissued in limited num- 
bers. Pursuant to this decision, Anthony 
Copley’s ‘A Fig for Fortune,’ a volume of 
great rarity, lent by Mr. R.C. Christie, will 
be the first volume for the sixteenth year. 
‘The Preparation for the Psalter’ is one of 
the works of George Wither at present in 
contemplation. It seems expedient that the 
collection of Wither, nowrapidly approaching 
completion, should be concluded before any 
fresh scheme of importance is commenced. 
The example of the Hunterian Club in this 
respect with regard to Samuel Rowlands 
seems worthy of imitation. 


Tue question of publishing a memoir of 
the late Mr. C. S. Calverley being now 
under consideration, any friends who may 
be in possession of letters or other sources 
of information will confer a favour upon his 
family by communicating with his executor, 
Mr. Walter J. Sendall, at 15, Southwell 
Gardens, 8.W. 

Mrs. Ourenant’s story ‘The Wizard’ 
having been finished, a novel by Miss Veley, 
the author of ‘ For Percival,’ is to appear in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Pror. Sayce has just returned from Egypt, 
bringing with him copies of sixty Phoenician 
inscriptions (sixteen of which are already 
published inthe ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Semi- 
ticarum’), of forty-four Cypriote inscriptions, 
of thirty-four Carian (of which only thirteen 
are known), and of a great number of Greek 
inscriptions, mostly of the seventhcentury B.c. 
All these documents come from Abydos. 


Messrs. Reeves & Turner will issue 
immediately an unannotated edition of the 
‘ Poetical Works of Keats’ ina single handy 
volume, uniform with Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
two-volume edition of Shelley’s poetry. In 
this single volume Mr. Forman gives the 
text of all Keats’s poetical works from the 
library edition, arranged almost precisely 
as in that edition, but with two separate 
sections or appendices, one consisting of the 
principal cancelled passages of ‘ Endymion,’ 
the other of ‘‘ Additional Nonsense Verses.” 
The type is the same as that of the library 
edition, and a portrait has been etched by 
Mr. W. B. Scott from the miniature. The 
editor contributes a prefatory essay, a 
“chronology of principal events, composi- 
tions, and publications,” an index of first 
lines, and a full subject index. 

Mr. Lucy is engaged in the preparation 
of ‘A Diary of Two Parliaments,’ which 
will be published shortly in two volumes. 
The work will take the form of transcrip- 
tions from notes taken at the time, and 
will be the unvarnished record of an eye- 
witness who has been present at every 
sitting of Parliament through the last ten 
years. Messrs. Cassell & Co. will be the 
publishers. 


Tue literature on the subject of the 
‘Highland grievances” promises shortly 
to become voluminous. We hear that Prof. 
Blackie, whose sympathies on the question 
are well known, is preparing a work on 
‘The Scottish Highlanders and the British 
Land Laws.’ It will probably appear in 
May. 
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Tne ‘Annual Register’ will be ready at 
Easter. The most interesting feature of this 
year’s volume is an account of the internal 
history of Mexico since 1869. 

Mr. J. Gow, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is revising the proofs of a his- 
tory of Greek mathematics with illustrative 
extracts, to be published immediately by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

On Tuesday, March 4th, the Committee 
of the Athenzeum Club made their second 
special election of the year, and selected the 
names of Prof. R. B. Clifton, F.R.S8., Prof. 
J. G. Greenwood, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Victoria University, Manchester, and Mr. 
H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 

We learn through the Manchester Guardian 
that the Rev. T. E. Gibson, formerly of 
Lydiate Hall, near Ormskirk, has ready for 
the press ‘Selections from the Diary of 
Nicholas Blundell, Esq.,’? access to which 
has been accorded to him by Col. Blundell, 
of Crosby Hall, Lancashire. From the 
diary Mr. Gibson has already edited a 
‘ Cavalier’s Note-Book,’ which was published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. The forth- 
coming work gives extracts from Mr. Blun- 
dell’s memoranda, which extend from 1702 
to 1728. 

Tue interesting ‘ Life and Letters” of 
Mr. F. D. Maurice, which we have reviewed 
in another column, will be published on the 
18th inst. 


Mr. H. N. Stevens, the son of Mr. Henry 
Stevens, the well-known bibliographer, has 
opened a book shop in St. Martin’s Lane. It 
is mainly stocked with his father’s large col- 
lection of voyages and travels, especially 
those relating to the New World, Bibles, 
liturgies, &c. Mr. H. N. Stevens, it may 
be remembered, discovered a valuable Cax- 
ton at Colchester last summer. 


Ar the recent examination for the Indian 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge three can- 
didates presented themselves in Persian and 
Hindustani, one of whom was placed by the 
examiners in the first class, and the other 
two in the second. This is the third ex- 
amination which has been held for this tripos 
since it was established. The first took 
place in 1879, when one candidate was ex- 
amined in Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy, who was placed in the first class; and 
the second took place in 1881, when two 
candidates appeared, one in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, who was placed in 
the first class, and the other in Persian and 
Hindustani, who was placed in the second. 
We hope that the tripos will gradually 
become more popular as the interest in 
Sanskrit and Persian in their connexion with 
comparative philology spreads, even if the 
claims of their respective literatures are dis- 
regarded. 

Iy spite of its title, ‘London as an His- 
torical City,’ it seems that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s lecture on Monday next at the 
London Institution will not deal with purely 
antiquarian matters. 


Tue Outlook, a weekly journal which was 
started rather more than two years ago as 
the organ of Presbyterianism, finished its 
career last week, the revenue having been 
insufficient to pay its expenses. In place 
of the Outlook, and on the same lines, a new 
weekly paper has just been commenced, en- 





titled the Presbyterian. Dr. Donald Fraser 
was for some time editor of the Outlook, but 
owing to ill health had to resign the post. 

Amone the papyri bought, as we lately 
mentioned, by the Archduke Rainer, has 
been found one containing a fragment of 
the eighth book of Thucydides. The papyrus 
contains forty-four lines, which belong to the 
end of chapter 91 and the beginning of 
chapter 92. They are said to yield some im- 
portant readings andtwo interesting glosses. 
The papyrus belongs to the third century of 
the Christian era. Some fragments of the 
Gospels belonging to the fourth century 
have also been found. 

Tue New York Nation announces the 
death of Dr. 8. Wells Williams, of Yale 
College. He was seventy-two years of age. 
He went in early life to China, as printer to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
He studied Chinese, and issued a number 
of standard books on the subject. He was 
the editor for many years of the Chinese 
Repository. In 1842 he published ‘ Easy 
Lessons in Chinese.’ He returned to the 
United States in 1845. In 1848 he pub- 
lished ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ a standard 
work, of which a new and carefully revised 
edition was published by Messrs. Allen a 
few months ago. He returned to China in 
1848. He resided there and in Japan for 
many following years, publishing valuable 
works, and holding office under the U.S. 
Government. In 1874 he brought out at 
Shanghai his ‘Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language,’ and in 1876 he returned 
to the United States, having been appointed 
lecturer on Chinese at Yale College, where 
he remained until his death. 


Tue Clarendon Press will shortly publish, 
in two volumes octavo, an English transla- 
tion of the late Prof. Lotze’s ‘Logik’ and 
‘ Metaphysik,’ edited by Mr. B. Bosanquet, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. These 
volumes form parts i. and ii. respectively 
of the ‘‘ System der Philosophie.” A pro- 
jected part iii. would have dealt with the 
philosophy of esthetics and with moral 
philosophy; but the author’s death pre- 
vented the completion of the ‘‘ System.” 
The translation is the work of several per- 
sons; it has been revised throughout, and 
submitted, where it seemed necessary, to 
mathematical experts. Tables of contents 
and indices have been added. 


Fatner Enrte, 8.J., proposes to reprint 
the works of the leading Schoolmen, especially 
such as have become rare, in two series, the 
first comprising medieval writers, the second 
writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. The first series will con- 
tain, inter alia, the philosophical works of 
Avicenna and Averroes, the commentaries 
of P. de Tarentasia on the Sentences, &c. 
The first works to be published are Maurus’s 
paraphrase of Aristotle and Cosmas Ala- 
mannus’s ‘Summa Philosophie.’ Full pro- 
spectuses may be obtained from Mr. David 
Nutt. The second volume of Favre’s edition 
of Ducange, comprising Barg-Colpa, is now 
ready. The third volume will be issued in 
the course of the year. 

Tue letters written to Heine by his friends 
in various countries, which were lately found 
in possession of the same person who held 
his fragmentary memoir, were purchased by 
a member of the poet’s family for the sum 








of 16,000 francs ; and it is .ow stated in a 
Cologne paper that they are tous, prepared 
for publication. 


THE new system of collegiate eduction 
in Wales will soon be in full working order. 
It is.said that Swansea is not unlikely to be 
consoled for the loss of the South Wales 
College, which has been established at 
Cardiff, by the transfer of the Aberystwyth 
foundation; but it seems a pity to have two 
colleges so close together. A meeting has 
been held this week at Bangor in connexion 
with the North Wales College, at which 
arrangements were made for the provision 
of a temporary building, and for the imme- 
diate organization of the teaching staff: 
30,0007. have now been guaranteed to meet 
the Government grant, and it is satisfactory 
to note that of this sum 2,000/. are furnished 
by the workmen in Lord Penrhyn’s quarries. 


Iv H.H. Kadri Pasha the Turks have lost 
one of their fewEnglish scholars. In 1862 
he founded a magazine and gave lectures, 
but his time was soon absorbed in politics. 
He visited us in 1867 as a volunteer member 
of the suite of the late Sultan. On retiring 
from the Grand Vizierate he became Governor 
of Adrianople, and busied himself in re- 
storing that old metropolis. He died there 
at the age of about fifty, much beloved by 
all classes. He was son-in-law of a man 
well known to the older English travellers, 
Ismail Pasha (the Doctor), one of the first 
Turks sent by Mahmoud the Great to study ~ 
in Paris. He exercised much influence on 
Kadri. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman and the Marquis of 
Bath have just been elected members of the 
Servian Academy of Belgrade, in recognition 
of their services to the new kingdom. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will shortly 
publish a new work on English history in 
the eighteenth century, by Mr. B.C. Skottowe, 
entitled ‘ The House of Hanover.’ 


Tur Duke of St. Albans has contributed 
a preface to Mr. P. Bagenal’s life of Bernal 
Osborne, which we mentioned a fortnight 
ago. 

Tue Asiatic Society of Bengal celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of its foundation 
on January 15th at Calcutta. Lord Ripon, 
some of the high officials of Government, and 
many natives of distinction were present. 

Panpir Buacvantat Inprisi has been 
elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 








SCIENCE 


—f——— 


The Unity of Nature. 
Argyll. (Strahan.) 
Tur Duke of Argyll’s new work cannot be 
said to be satisfactory. Its purport would, 
indeed, have been more fully expressed if the 
title of the book had been ‘The Duality of 
Nature.’ For it is the duke’s aim in this 
treatise to show that man is, as he puts it, 
“the Great Exception” to the unity of 
nature—in other words, he opposes human 
nature to physical nature. Of course to do 
this he has to deny continuity as applied to 
man, and his work is filled up by a running 
protest against evolution in all its forms. 
In his opening chapter, indeed, he appears 
to protest against -unity even in physical 
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nature when 2¢ points to the various 
physical f--ces as being different, although 
they my be correlated. The conclusion is 
thex drawn that their harmony must there- 
fure be due to some harmonizing agent ab 
extra. Similarly in his treatment of man’s 
place in nature he is concerned at every 
step to show the generic difference of man 
from other organic beings. And, indeed, 
the aim of the whole work is to prove the 
existence of a supernatural element in man. 

The main argument on which the duke 
rests his conclusions seems based on our 
ignorance of the causes which give rise to 
differentiation. Thus he is led to speak of 
animal instinct as ‘‘ an inspiration involving 
faith” (p. 101); and while he urges with 
some force that the instincts of man and 
animals are alike in kind, it is only to press 
more closely the divergence in everything 
else but these instincts. It is somewhat 
difficult, perhaps, to catch his exact mean- 
ing, owing to the mystical and, so to speak, 
homiletic form in which the duke’s argu- 
ments are conducted. But there is through- 
out a reference to an adjustment between 
functions and faculties which has been im- 

sed on the universe in accordance with a 

ivine plan. The duke opposes super- 
natural to natural selection. 

The chief ground on which the generic 
difference of man and beast is contended for 
by our author is the existence of language, 
conscience, and religion. These all imply 
mind or reason, so runs the argument, and 
therefore must have been created by an 
Intelligent Cause existing before the first 
appearance of rational beings. This all 
rests on the assumption which it appears to 
prove, viz., the generic difference of man 
and animals. The duke has consequently 
to meet the difficulty of accounting for the 
approximation to the bestial shown in some 
savages. In the tenth and twelfth chapters 
an attempt is made to explain this on the 
hypothesis of a degradation in man from 
his original high estate. In short, the idea 
of original sin is reintroduced into the dis- 
cussion of man’s origin and development. 

These remarks must serve to indicate the 
line of argument taken up in this work. It 
is difficult to think it effective. Any re- 
adaptation of theology towards the new 
thought inaugurated by Darwin will scarcely 
take the line of a direct denial of the main 
conceptions which underlie the theory of 
evolution, the continuity of existence and 
development due to laws working within 
the Cosmos. The force of the late Prof. 
Green’s attempted reconstruction of the 
religious ideal lay in his recognition of this 
need and his attempt to meet it. It is 
strange that the author of the work before 
us has not assimilated his argument more to 
that of Prof. Green, whose sympathies lay in 
the same direction as those of the Duke of 
Argyll, the recognition of a supernatural 
element in man. But that supernatural 
element must be, so to speak, a natural one, 
working in an orderly manner in human 
nature, and not purely external, working in 
ways of which we can have but the dimmest 
foreshadowing. In his attempt to return to 
the more mechanical theology of the last 
century the Duke of Argyll has not advanced 
the cause of religion nor aided the all-im- 
portant reconciliation of science and religion, 
which, rightly regarded, find their meeting 





ground in the unity of nature which his 
book denies. 





* MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS.’ 


As nearly one-half of your review of my book 
on ‘ Mental Evolution in Animals’ is concerned 
with the literary reputation of other writers— 
accusing me of grave injustice in attributing to 
Mr. Darwin the ideas of Mr. Butler—I feel that 
Iam bound to answer this part of it. On all 
the criticisms directed exclusively against my 
own work I shall be silent, and leave your 
readers to estimate their value by the character 
of the statements and opinions which, in the 
interests of literary morality, I am obliged to 
consider. I may say, however, in general terms 
that, while thanking my critic for the somewhat 
favourable tone of his review as a whole, I am 
not able to regard him as a competent psycho- 
logist ; he is, moreover, inaccurate in his state- 
ments of fact, giving misrepresentations of my 
views which in some cases amount to the exact 
converse of what I have written. 

The injustice of which I am accused is that 
I have ignored Mr. Samuel Butler’s claim to be 
regarded as the originator of the theory that 
instinct is due to ‘‘ hereditary memory.” Now, 
so far as this mere term is concerned, I am not 
prepared to say where it may first be met with. 
In my book I allude to it as having been used 
in this sense by Canon Kingsley in 1867 ; and 
more or less equivalent terms, such as ‘‘ heredi- 
tary habit,” ‘hereditary association,” &c., are 
frequently used to designate instinct by Darwin, 
Spencer, Lewes, Fiske, and Spalding, all prior 
to 1875. Thus it is incorrect to say that ‘‘ the 
phrase ‘ hereditary memory’ is due to Mr. S. 
Butler, author of ‘Erewhon’ and of ‘ Life and 
Habit.’” 

But, to pass on from this mere matter of ter- 
minology, your reviewer appears to imagine that 
Mr. Butler was the first to propound the whole 
theory of instinct arising through heredity from 
the adjustive habits of ancestors. He says: 
‘* Even if Kingsley had first used the phrase, 
nobody ever attributed any importance to its 
significance till Mr. Butler headed the seventh 
chapter of his ‘ Life and Habit,’ ‘ Instinct as 
Inherited Memory.’...... The theory is his so 
far as any theory is ever that of one man.” 
Of course, to any tyro in psychology these 
assertions must seem too amusing to call for 
serious refutation, seeing that the theory in 
question forms the backbone of all the pre- 
vious literature on instinct by the above-named 
authors (not to mention their numerous fol- 
lowers), and is by all of them elaborately stated 
as clearly as any theory can be stated in words. 
But not to inundate your space with references 
to prove so notorious a fact, I shall merely allude 
to the particular case with which your reviewer 
concerns himself, viz., that of Mr. Darwin. 
Surely by this time all the world ought to know 
that Mr. Darwin was the fountain-head of the 
modern doctrine of heredity, both in biology 
and psychology; and with reference to the 
special domain of instinct, it would be easy to 
prove by numerous quotations that he relied 
upon the theory of what he called ‘‘ hereditary 
habit”? as one of his two sheet anchors, the 
other being natural selection. I think, however, 
it will be sufficient for the purpose in hand 
merely to quote the context of the passage which 
is quoted by your reviewer. He says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Romanes, indeed, wishes us to infer that his 
view of secondary instincts [i. e., instincts due to 
‘inherited habit’] was held by Mr. Darwin 
throughout his career, whereas he himself quotes 
the following passage from the ‘Origin of Species,’ 
sufficient to dispel such an idea: ‘ But it would 
be a serious error to suppose that the greater 
number of instincts have been acquired by habit 
in one generation and then transmitted by in- 
heritance to succeeding generations. It can be 


clearly shown that the most wonderful instincts 
with which we are acquainted, those of the hive- 





bee and of many ants, could not possibly have 
been acquired by habit.’ Mr. Romanes now 
wishes us to believe that Mr. Darwin held this 
‘serious error’ as part of his theory of instinct.” 

Now, even from the portion of the passage 
thus requoted from my book, it is sufticiently 
obvious that the “‘ serious error” to which Mr, 
Darwin alludes is that of supposing ‘‘ the greater 
number of instincts” to have been due to in- 
herited habit, as distinguished from natural 
selection. This is precisely the error into which 
Mr. Butler subsequently fell, end which Lewes, 
the Dukeof Argyll, and others fell into before him, 
i.e., that of attributing all instincts to inherited 
habit. But if any doubt could possibly remain 
as to Mr. Darwin’s meaning in the above extract, 
it would be removed by going no further in his 
writings than the immediate context, which I 
also give in my book, and portions of which 
I shall now render :— 

‘* If we suppose any habitual action to become 
inherited—and it can be shown that this does 
sometimes happen—then the resemblance be- 
tween what originally was a habit and an instinct 
becomes so close as not to be distinguished...... 
As modifications of corporeal structures arise 
from, and are increased by, use or habit, so I da 
not doubt it has been with instincts.”—‘ Origin 
of Species,’ p. 206. 

‘¢ Although, as I have attempted to show, there 
is a striking and close parallelism between habits 
and instincts ; and although habitual actions and 
states of mind do become hereditary, and may 
then, so far as I can see, most properly be called 
instinctive ; yet it would be, I believe, the great- 
est error to look at the majority of instincts as 
acquired through habit and become hereditary. 
aaake But in the case of the many instincts which, 
as I believe, have not at all originated in here- 
ditary habit, I do not doubt that they have been 
strengthened and perfected by habit.” —Uncon- 
densed MS. of ‘ Origin of Species,’ quoted in my 
book, p. 264. 

‘“‘The more complex instincts seem to have 
originated independently of intelligence...... On 
the other hand, some intelligent actions, after 
being performed during several generations, be- 
come converted into instincts, as when birds on 
oceanic islands learn to avoid man,” &c.—‘ De- 
scent of Man,’ p. 67. 

A comparison of these brief selections from 
the earliest and the latest writings of Mr. Dar- 
win upon the subject of instinct is, I think, 
enough to show that I was justified in repre- 
senting the views in question to have been ‘‘held 
by Mr. Darwin throughout his career”; and as 
I have now said more than enough to show that 
your reviewer has not nade himself acquainted 
with even so much of the history of these views 
as may be incidentally gathered from the very 
book which he is reviewing, I shall now conclude 
by briefly explaining why it was that in this 
book I did not specially refer to Mr. Butler in 
connexion with these views. On the one hand, 
there was no special reason why I should refer 
to him any more than to the other later writers 
who had adopted these views ; while, on the 
other hand, there was a special reason why I 
should abstain from such reference. For I 
could not allude to his views on the part played 
by inherited memory in instinct, of which he 
was not the author, without alluding to his own 
peculiar views on memory in general, of which 
he is the author and, so far as I am aware, the 
only follower. These views represent the pheno- 
mena of memory as occurring throughout the 
inorganic world, and thus represent what, in my 
opinion, is nothing more nor less than sheer 
nonsense. Therefore, while implicitly alluding 
to these views in my chapter on memory, I 
thought that I should best ‘‘ pay attention to 
Mr. Butler’s feelings” by avoiding any express 
mention of his name. 

In conclusion, I may remark that, although 
the review appears to have been written by some 
one who takes a strong interest in Mr. Butler's 
reputation, he seems to me to pay that reputa- 
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tion but a poor compliment by arguing that it 
rests on so conspicuously false a basis. 
GrorGE J. RoMANEs. 


P.S.—I have forgotten to notice the error in 
my reference to Kingsley’s use of the term “ in- 
herited memory,” which is pointed out by your 
reviewer, and, in terms which the reviewer seems 
to have imitated, also by Mr. Butler himself in 
the Atheneum a few weeks ago. Instead of 
Nature, 1867, the reference ought to be Fraser’s 
Magazine, 1867. As Mr. Butler says he is 
interested in the matter, I may take this oppor- 
tunity of informing him that the reference to 
Nature in my proof originally indicated another 
writer who had independently advanced the 
same theory as that of Kingsley. 


*,* In 1859 Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ 
contained a chapter on instinct, in the thirty 
pages of which the only passage which refers 
instinct to habit (and then not explicitly) is the 
first of the above ‘* brief selections.” In 1883 
Mr. Romanes devotes more than half of his 
treatment of instinct to inherited habit, and 
relies upon this principle at the critical stages 
of his argument (cf. pp. 257, 296, 301, 313, 
335). Between the two, in 1878, Mr. S. 
Butler produced his ‘Life and Habit,’ in 
which he posits the principle that instinct is 
inherited memory of aucestral habits in a strik- 
ing manner, all the more striking, perhaps, 
because somewhat paradoxical in form. We 
therefore-ventured to attribute the advance in 
Mr. Romanes’s views about instinct to the influ- 
ence of Mr. Butler’s work. To this Mr. Romanes 
now replies that (1) the theory, so far as true, 
was held by Mr. Darwin; (2) that the theory was 
held by Lewes, the Duke of Argyll, and others 
before Mr. Butler; (3) that Mr. Butler holds 
views in connexion with this theory which 
Mr. Romanes considers ‘sheer nonsense”; (4) 
that phrases like ‘‘ hereditary habit,” ‘‘ here- 
ditary association,” are frequent in writers on 
evolution, and therefore ‘‘it is incorrect to say 
that the phrase ‘ hereditary memory’ is due to 
Mr. S. Butler.” (1) As the question is of the 
importance laid upon the principle by the re- 
spective writers, the fact that Mr. Darwin had 
a glimpse of it scarcely entitles Mr. Romanes to 
hold that his own developed views are all con- 
tained in germ in a sentence of Mr. Darwin. 
Indeed, it would be difficult for Mr. Romanes 
to defend himself from the charge of holding 
‘the serious error that the greater number of 
instincts are due to habit.” Of the eight cases 
of special difficulty discussed in his eighteenth 
chapter five are solved by the aid of Mr. Butler’s 
principle, in two cases (pp. 275, 317) in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Darwin’s own views. (2) It is 
difficult to see how the Duke of Argyll in 
November, 1880, anticipated Mr. Butler in 
1878, and Mr. Lewes’s five pages on instinct 
(‘ Problems,’ i. 226-32) are only the faintest 
adumbration of Mr. butler’s theory. It is now 
understood that the credit of any view is 
due to the man who succeeds in pressing it 
home to the minds of his contemporaries. Mr. 
Romanes would scarcely be satisfied with a 
writer on evolution who totally ignored Mr. 
Darwin's name, and spoke only cf Dr. Wells or 
Mr. Patrick Matthew. If a reference is to be 
made to the first hints of a theory, Mr. Romanes 
might have referred to the following passage 
from the second paragraph of Mr. Darwin’s 
chapter on instinct, which contains, indeed, the 
only direct reference to the principle now in 
discussion :—‘‘ Frederick Cuvier and several of 
the older metaphysicians have compared instinct 
with habit. This comparison gives, I think, an 
accurate notion of the frame of mind under which 
an instinctive action is performed, but not neces- 
sarily of its origin” (the italics are ours). (3) 
Much the same view which Mr. Romanes stig- 
matizes as ‘‘sheer nonsense” has been held by 
Spinoza, the late Prof. Clifford, and Prof. 
Haeckel. But, apart from that, it is surely a 
novel principle of literary courtesy that because 





you disagree with one part of a man’s views you 
are not to acknowledge your indebtedness to that 
part with which you do agree. (4) We are con- 
tent to let the statement of Mr. Romanes’s fourth 
point stand for its own refutation. When Mr. 
Romanes adopts the ‘‘ mere phrase’’ of which 
he speaks as a synonym for instinct (‘‘hereditary 
memory or instinct,” p. 116) it seems to show that 
Mr. Butler’s phrase has become a part of his own 
unconscious memory. Altogether, therefore, we 
still remain unconvinced by Mr. Romanes’s argu- 
ments that he has satisfied the laws of literary 
courtesy by ‘‘ implicitly alluding” to that part 
of Mr. Butler’s views which he considers ‘‘ sheer 
nonsense.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Messrs. Loncman & Co. announce as nearly 
ready for publication a new book on the River 
Plate by Robert Crawford, M.A., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the University of Dublin, 
with a map and illustrations engraved by Edward 
Whymper from sketches by the author and pho- 
tographs. This book will give an account of an 
exploring and surveying expedition across the 
continent of South America. In an appendix 
will be given articles upon the peaks and passes 
of the Andes; the Argentine Republic, its 
geographical position and extent; Indian 
frontiers and invasions; colonies and _ ,ail- 
ways. The information on all these points will 
be brought down to the most recent dates. 

The death is announced of H. Berghaus, the 
well-known cartographer and author of the 
‘ Physical Atlas.’ He was born in 1797. 

The Russian Pamir expedition of 1883, an 
abstract of the results of which appears in the 
March number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, has furnished geographical 
results of the highest importance, Dr. Regel 
and MM. Ivanoff, Putiata, and Bendersky 
having traversed and retraversed it till there 
ought to be little of this interesting region 
for future travellers to explore. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that Sir D. Forsyth’s ex- 
pedition had pretty well exhausted the southern 
part of the Pamir, and if the English and Russian 
results are carefully compared not a few of the 
latter will be seen to have been anticipated by 
the former. In particular, we would warn our 
geographical readers from accepting Dr. Regel’s 
discoveries too hastily—at least, as they are ex- 
hibited on the Russian map. Dr. Regel makes 
the Oxus sweep round in an extraordinary 
double loop between Kiia Wamar and Yaz 
Ghulam, which seems strangely out of character 
with the general conformation of the country, 
and about which neither the Havildar nor the 
Munshi Abdul Subhan ever told us anything. 
Moreover, the Indian native explorer M—— 
S—— followed this part of the course of the 
river closely, and his delineation of it is 
almost straight and in agreement with previous 
ideas. Again, Dr. Regel places a huge lake, 
twenty miles long, west of Kila Bar Panjah, 
and calls it Shiwa-Kul. Shiwa-Kol appears 
on both the Havildar and M—— S——’s maps, 
but they make it a small sheet of water 
not a mile long. It is true that Dr. Regel 
(judging from the way the route is marked) 
appears to have visited it, but then so did M—-— 
S——, who was an experienced surveyor, and 
learned his work under the celebrated Pundit 
Nain Singh, while Dr. Regel, we understand, is 
no surveyor. Still the Russians have un- 
doubtedly done much good work, and geo- 
graphers will look with some eagerness to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Col. Yule, who are so 
facile principes in the comparative geography of 
this country, to discuss the new work. 

Sir Samuel Baker is at present staying at 
Cairo. The Messrs. James left that place on 
February 23rd for Aden. They propose to pay a 
visit to Assab Bay and, perhaps, Harar. Capt. 
Speedy, the tutor of Alumayo, King Theodore’s 
son, left last Tuesday to join Admiral Hewett 
on a mission to Abyssinia. 





Prof. Kiepert’s new map of Asia Minor is 
rapidly ——s completion. Its scale is the 
same as that of the map of the Balkan penin- 
sula recently published by the same eminent 
geographer, viz., 1 : 1,500,000. 

Guido Cora’s Cosmos publishes the first part 
of an account of a journey through Marocco, 
by Capt. C. F. Crema, who accompanied Com- 
mander Scovassa’s mission in 1883. The maps 
accompanying this account are based upon a 
careful route survey, and are consequently of 
very great value. Even in those parts of 
Marocco which have been traversed by shoals 
of travellers, they rectify existing maps in many 
respects. The same journal publishes an account 
of Gurage, by Signor Bianchi, accompanied by 
a map presenting no novel features. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

WE have received the Eighteenth Report of 
the Board of Visitors of the Melbourne Obser- 
vatory, together with the Annual Report of the 
Government Astronomer, Mr. Ellery, referring 
to the year which terminated at the end of 
June, 1883, As in previous years, meridian 
observations were regarded as of the most im- 
portance in the astronomical work and claimed 
the first attention. The principal subject of 
extra-meridional observation was the continua- 
tion of the revision of Sir John Herschel’s 
nebulze, which has been steadily proceeded 
with, whilst cometic and other occasional ob- 
servations from time to time required were 
not neglected. The transit of Venus in 1882 
came under the latter head as well as observa- 
tions of the small planets Victoria and Sappho, 
in accordance with a scheme arranged by Mr. 
Gill, her Majesty’s astronomer at the Cape of . 
Good Hope; and a very long and valuable 
series of observations of the great comet was 
obtained, extending from September, 1882, to 
April, 1883. Mr. Ellery remarks that the 
great reflecting telescope at Melbourne continues 
in good condition ; and although the inevitable 
loss of reflective power increases a little year by 
year, it does not affect the work on which it is 
engaged to any sensible degree ; some photo- 
graphs of faint objects obtained lately furnish 
clear evidence of the immense light-gathering 
power it still possesses, and of the trivial loss 
occasioned so far by the slight tarnish which is 
apparent. The building for the new transit 
circle was well advanced at the date of the 
report, giving hope that the instrument would 
be mounted in it at about the end of last year. 
Mr. White, chief assistant at the observatory, 
left Melbourne in April for England, on a year’s 
leave of absence, made necessary by the state of 
his health. 

In the number of the Comptes Rendus for the 
11th ult., Prof. Tacchini gives a résumé of his 
observations of solar spots and faculz obtained at 
Rome during the year 1883. The maximum has 
certainly been extended much longer than usual ; 
and Prof. Tacchini remarks that a comparison 
of his data with those of the preceding year 
leads to the conclusion that the solar activity 
had increased. Although the relative difference 
in the number of spots was very small, yet the 
number of groups in 1883 was much greater, 
and the extension of the spots has been truly 
extraordinary, nearly double that in 1882. 
Especially was this the case in the last quarter 
of 1883; and later observations show that thir 
great activity was continued during January and 
even into February of the present year. 

The Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard 
College, Cambridge, U.S., presented to the 
Visiting Committee on December 29th, and laid 
before the Board of Overseers on the 9th of 
January, has been published. It is well known 
to what an extent photometry, as applied 
to the systematic determination of the magni- 
tudes of stars, and particularly to the changes of 
light of the variable stars, has lately, in the 
hands of Prof. Pickering, been a speciality of this 
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observatory. This has been steadily pursued, 
and the use of the meridian photometer as a 
permanent portion of the astronomical work is 
now regarded as established. During a visit to 
Europe last summer, Prof. Pickering was per- 
mitted to examine the original manuscripts of 
Sir W. Herschel’s observations of the light of 
the stars, one result of which was the discovery 
of two unpublished catalogues. 

The small planet, No. 233, discovered by M. 
Borrelly at Marseilles on May 11th, 1883, has 
received the name of Asterope, one of the 
Atlantides. Every member of the long list, 
therefore, which has been discovered up to the 
present time has now been named. The acqui- 
sitions in 1883 were four in number: Russia, 
discovered on January 31st by Palisa ; Asterope, 
on May 11th by Borrelly ; Barbara, on August 
12th by Peters; and Carolina, on November 
28th by Palisa. 

Mr. Latimer Clark hag sent us his ‘ Transit 
Tables for 1884,’ giving the Greenwich mean 
time of the transit of the sun and of certain 
stars, passing at convenient times, for every day 
in the year, which will be useful in enabling any 
person in possession of a small transit instru- 
ment to obtain his correct local time by actual 
observation. 

We have received the numbers of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
November and December. The principal paper 
in the former is by the editor, Prof. Tacchini, 
on the metallic solar eruptions observed at 
Rome in the second half of 1882; and in the 
latter by Prof. Riccd, on the physical observa- 
tions of the sun made at Palermo during the 
first half of 1883. 








SOCIETIES, 


RoyAL.—Feb. 28.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘Om the Structure 
and Functional Significance of the Human corpus 
callosum, by Prof. D. J. Hamilton,—and ‘On the 
Surface Forcesin Fluids,’ by Mr. A. M. Worthington. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/eb. 28.—Dr. C. S. 
Perceval, Treasurer, in the chair.—Hon. H. A. Dillon 
exhibited three sheets of photographs of prehistoric 
implements found at Rorke’s Drift and Isandhlwana 
by Col. Bowker, when making graves for the dead 
who fell on those now historic sites—Mr. A. G. Hill 
Jaid before the Society a paper ‘ On the Ecclesiology 
and Architecture of Pomerania and Mecklenburg,’ 
which he copiously illustrated by a series of beautiful 
drawings, diagrams, and water-colour sketches exe- 
cuted by himself. Among the towns which Mr. 
Hill had visited were Schwerin, Wismar, Liibeck, 
New Brandenburg, Doberan, Stralsund, Rostock, 
Greifswald, and Hamburg. This paper will form 
an excellent sequel and complement to the paper 
by Mr. Nesbiti in the Archeologia twenty-five 
years ago. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 4.— 
Sir J. W. Bazalgette, President, in the chair.—It 
was announced that the Council had recently trans- 
ferred five gentlemen to the class of Members, and 
had admitted twenty Students.— At the monthly 
ballot Lord Bramwell and Sir W. R. Grove were 
elected Honorary Members, and six Members, six- 
teen Associate Members, and two Associates were 
also elected. 





RoYAL INSTITUTION.—March 3.—Sir F. Pollock, 
Manager and V.P., in the chair—Mrs. R. B. Carter, 
Mrs. J. T. Clover, Mrs. W. Crookes, Miss J. L. 
Reynolds, Major-General W. Howell Beynon, Messrs. 
F. W. Blunt, J. G. Bristow, F. M. Gowan, W. Hooper, 
J.C. Medd, R. Muir, B. M. Power, P. Donovan, L. H. 
Edmunds, §. H. Salt, and G. N. Strawbridge, were 
elected Members. 





SoOcIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—WMarch 4. 
—Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing papers were read : ‘On the Handicrafts and Ar- 
tisans mentioned in Talmudical Writings,’ by Dr. 8. 
Louis,—and ‘On an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar L, 
about B.c. 1150, by Mr, Theo. G. Pinches and Mr. 
Ernest A. Budge. 


NEW SHAKSPERE.—/?d. 29.—Mr., F. J. Furnivall, 
Director, in the chair—A paper on ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ by Mr. G. B. Shaw, was read. It is 
necessary for Mr. Shaw’s theory to fix the date 
of the piay at about 1600, Chapman’s ‘Homer’ 
having appeared in 1598, Shakspeare had long 





ceased to believe in the young passion of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ He had passed on to two plays of 
a sadder tone, ‘All’s Well’ and ‘Much Ado’; he 
had written ‘ Henry V.,’ and achieved a great popular 
success ; and had then asked himself, in weariness 
of spirit, Was this the best he coulddo? Was this to 
stand as his ideal of aman? Chapman’s ‘Homer’ 
appeared, and he saw that his hero was only one of 
Homer’s muscular demi-gods; and it was to expose 
and avenge his mistake and failure in writing 
‘Henry V.’ that he wrote‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ an 
entirely pessimistic play, and a link which led to 
‘Hamlet.’ Asto the play itself, there was probably 
an earlier drama on the same subject, some stock 
piece founded on Chaucer, Caxton, and Lydgate, 
which was replaced by a new one on the same sub- 
ject by Shakspeare, possibly preserving some of the 
original characters, such as Pandarus. He could not 
detect, with Mr. Furnivall, a distinct line of cleavage 
at the beginning of Act V., showing where the work 
was taken up by an inferior hand. The act con- 
tained one of the best pieces of comedy ever written ; 
and though it also contained lines which might have 
been written by the call-boy, they might easily have 
been written by Shakspeare, who could, and often 
did, write as badly ; but these lines were probably 
survivals from the older play.—Some discussion fol- 
lowed as to the date of the play, Mr. Furnivall dif- 
fering from Mr. Shaw, while Mr. Harrison agreed.— 
Mr. Tyler reminded the meeting that about 1601 
Shakspeare, from some cause, some personal trouble, 
which we shall probably never ascertain, had got 
much out of humour with the world, as evidenced 
in the sonnets. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


London Institution, 5.—‘ London as an Historical City,’ Mr. F. 
Harrison 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Mr. E. J. Poynter. 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 8. —‘ Construction and Maintenance of 

Public Roads,’ Mr. A J. Burrows. 
= Society of Arts, 8.—' The Alloys used for Coinage,’ Lecture I., 
Prof. W. C. Roberts (Cantor Lecture). 

— Geographical, 83 —‘ Lupton Bey’s Notes on the Bahr Ghazal 
Province, in the Soudan,’ Mr. M Lupton; ‘The Somal and 
Gallia Countries,’ Mr. E, G. Ravenstein. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Animal Heat,’ Prof. Gamgee. 

= pa Institute, 8.—* Mineral Wealth of Queensland,’ Mr.C. 8. 

Jicken. ' 
_ Anthropological, 8.—‘ The Longstone and other Prehistoric Re- 
mains in the Isle of Wight,’ Mr. A. L. Lewis; * The Cromlec of 
Er Lanic,’ Admiral F. 5. Tremlett ; ‘The Antiquity of Man in 
Ireland,’ Mr. W. J. Knowles; ‘A Portion of a Human Skull of 
ps Sa Palgolithic Age from near Bury St. Edmunds,’ Mr. 
. Prigg 

- ge Engineers, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on ‘ Hydraulic Pro- 

pulsion.’ 

. Society of Arts, 8—‘ Water Regulation in regard to Floods, 

Drainage, and Transit,’ General Ff. H. Runda!l. 

— Microscopical, 8.—* Distance of Distinct Vision,’ Prof. Abbe; 
* Further Observations on Stephanoceros eichhornii,’ Mr. T, B. 
Rosseter. 

Tuavrs. Royal Institution 3.—‘ The Older Electricity,’ Prof. Tyndall. 


— yal, 43. 

a London Tnstitution, 7.—‘ Romanticism in Music,’ Prof. E. Pauer. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ The Library of the Royal Academy,’ Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 


— Telegraph Engineers, 8.—‘ Notes on a Train-lighting Experi- 
ment,’ Mr. W. H. Massey. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘ The Upper Thames as a Source of Water 
Supply,’ Dr. P. F. Frankland. 

— Mathematical, 8 —‘ Direct Application of the Principle of Least 
Action to Dynamical Analogues,’ Prof. Larmor; *Ciosed 
Funicular Polygons belonging to a System of Ceplanar Forces 
having a Single Resultant,’ Prof. M.J M. Hill; ‘The Square 
of Euler's Series,’ Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher; ‘Further Results 
from a Theory of Transformation of Elliptic Functions,’ Mr. J. 
Griffiths. 

- Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ An Inquiry as to the Actual Sites of 
Clausentum, Venta Belgarum, and other Stations mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus,’ Mr. H. F. Napper. 


Fri United Service Institution, 3.—* ‘Automatic’ Artillery Fire,’ 
Capt. J. T. Bucknill 
Quekett Microscopical, 7. 
_ Tee Shakspere, 8.—‘ Shakspere’s Use of Alliteration,’ Mr. A. A. 
Adee 
— Astronomical, 8. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—' Physiological Aspect of Mesmerism,’ Mr. 
J. N. Langiey 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘ Photographic Action,’ Capt. Abney. 








Science Gossip, 


In accordance with a resolution of the com- 
mittee of Section A. of the British Association, 
passed at the meeting in Southport (1883), the 
organizing committee of the Section have selected 
the under-mentioned subjects for special dis- 
cussions during the meeting in Montreal (1884): 
On Friday, August 29th, ‘The Seat of the 
Electromotive Forces in the Voltaic Cell’; on 
Monday, September Ist, ‘The Connexion of 
Sun-spots with Terrestrial Phenomena.’ The 
names of those who propose to read papers or 
are willing to take part in the oral discussions 
should be sent not later than June Ist, 1884, to 
the Secretaries of Section A. 


THE preparations for active work in connexion 
with the scientific marine station at Granton, 
already mentioned in these columns as being 
carried on by the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
will be for the most part completed within the 
next few weeks. The ‘‘ark,” a floating bio- 
logical laboratory of two rooms, is nearly 
finished, and will be moored at the station ; and 


| 








the yacht, which is in process of construction on 
the Clyde, and is to be provided with appliances 
for dredging, sounding, taking temperature ob- 
servations, &c., also approaches completion. 
Mr. G. T. Cunningham, assistant to the Edin- 
burgh Professor of Natural History, has been 
appointed naturalist in charge of the station, 
while the physical and meteorological work will 
be under the care of Mr. H. R. Mill. The first 
object of the workers on the station will be to 
make a thorough description of the Firth of 
Forth. The council of the society, not having 
succeeded in obtaining assistance from Govern- 
ment for the erection of permanent laboratories, 
hope, nevertheless, to receive adequate assistance 
from the public. 

Dr. Ancus SmirH, F.R.S., wrote the second 
triennial Graham Lecture, delivered before the 
Chemical Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, on ‘The Life and Works of Thomas 
Graham,’ the late Master of the Mint. The 
lecture was read by Prof. Ferguson. 


Tre City and Guilds Institute has been re- 
commended by the executive committee to the 
council to adopt a scheme which involves the 
appointment forthwith of four professors, those 
respectively of chemistry, of mathematics and 
mechanics, of engineering, and of physics. The 
purposes of the Institute are, as at present ar- 
ranged, to consist of five principal divisions : (1) 
chemical technology; (2) engineering, mechanical, 


| civil, and electrical ; (2) general manufactures ; 
| (4) architecture and building construction ; (5) 
| applied art. 


Dr. ALFRED R. C. Setwyn, the Director of 
the Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Canada, sends us the report of progress for 
1880-81-82, with a set of maps illustrating the 
same. The geological maps which accompany 


| the reports and the photographic plates illus- 





trating remarkable geological phenomena ren- 
der this publication of considerable interest. 

Tue death of Dr. I. Todhunter, the well- 
known mathematician and author of many 
popular school-books, is announced. 


Tue Rev. J. G. Wood, who has been lec- 
turing at the Howell Institute, Boston, and in 
New York and elsewhere in the United States, 
leaves for England on the 9th of April. On his 
return he intends following up the profession of 
lecturer in England, having in preparation a 
new syllabus of sketch-lectures and ‘‘impres- 
sions.” 


Pror. Mitne, of Japan, has established in 
the Takashima coal-mine, near Nagasaki, an 
underground, or, as he prefers to call it, a 
cetachthonic, observatory. This colliery is 
worked for some considerable distance under 
the sea, and it is purposed to establish a regular 
system of observations on temperature and pres- 
sure, and on the tides, earth tremors, and the 
escape of gas, carefully noting if any connexion 
exists between them, and establishing a com- 
parison between surface and subterranean 
phenomena. 


M. Gruner, the well-known metallurgist, has 
published in La Métallurgie the result of a 
year’s researches on the oxidizability of iron 
and steel under the influence of moist air, fresh, 
sea, and acidulated water. The numerous re- 
sults are in the highest degree instructive. We 
can only state that iron is dissolved rapidly by 
sea water, cast iron losing about half as much 
as steel, and that Spiegeleizen is the most power- 
fully acted on by sea water. 

Dr. A. Bernsrem died at Berlin on the 
12th of February. The well-known author of 
‘ Naturwissenschaftliche Volksbiicher’ was born 
at Danzig in 1812. 

M. G. A. Hien brought before the Académie 
des Sciences in a note his ‘ Résumé des Obser- 
vations Météorologiques faites pendant l’Année 
1883 en Quatre Points du Haut-Rhin et des 
Vosges: Lueurs Crépusculaires.’ In this note 
M. Hirn has made a valuable contribution to 
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meteorological science. M. de Gasparin followed 
with another note on the same phenomenon, 
which he states has been active in the south 
of France from November 19th, 1883, to January 
24th, 1884, that is to say, during seventy days. 








FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House.—Will CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, the 15th of March.—The EXHIBITION of WORKS b; 
the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased Masters of the British School, 
including a specia! selection from the Works of Paul Falconer Poole, 
RA., is NOW OPEN.—Admission, from Nine till Dusk, ls.; Catalogue, 
é6d.; or bound in cloth, with pencil, 1s.; Season Ticket, 5s. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIRBITION.—The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of the GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW 
OPEN from Ten to Six with a Collection of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, P.R.A.—Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. 


DUDLEY GALLERY ART SOCIETY, EGYPTIAN HALL. Piccadilly. 
—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, GPEN from Ten 
till Six p.w.—Admission, is. R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly.—FIRST 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE SATURDAY, March 15.—OPEN from 10 a.m. 
till 5 p m.—Admission, 1s.; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

19th CENTURY ART SOCIETY, Conduit Street Galleries. — The 
SPRING EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from Ten to Six Daily. 

FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secs. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 








Cathedral Cities—Ely and Norwich. Drawn 
and Etched by R. Farren. With an In- 
troduction by E.A.Freeman. (Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes.) 

Tuts handsome volume consists of two 

distinct parts, the literary and _ historical 

one, and the artistic one supplied by the 
draughtsman. The former is the more 
animated and picturesque, we cannot say 
the more exact, because, though delighted 

with the periods and illustrations of a 

brilliant critic and rhetorical writer, the 

genuine Dryasdust dreads to trust all his 
bold conclusions and romantic suggestions. 

These essays may be true, yet they compel 

caution at every step. To turn to the 

etcher’s part in this book. Since we last 
saw works of his Mr. Farren has improved 
in nearly every respect. His general views 
are, on the whole, charming; for instance, 
plate 2, ‘A View from the Meadows,’ with 

Ely towers against a soft and bright sky, 

could hardly be better in its way. The 

sheen on what Coleridge called the plangent 
water is very delicately rendered; the 
meadows, with a little mist between them 

and us, are quite rightly delineated. Plate 3, 

which is entitled ‘Flood, from Islesham Fen,’ 

lacks nothing but a little precision and the 
fineness of a thoroughly accomplished touch 
to be perfect, so far as it goes. On the 
other hand, plate 2, ‘General View [of Ely] 
from the Bridge,’ is confused, and some of 
the outlining will not bear examination ; the 
shadows are dirty, and the effect is spotty 
and weak. The ‘West Front’ of Ely, plate 
6, looks like a reminiscence of one of Turner’s 
masterpieces, because it shows the lofty 
tower and white facade brightly shining 
against a dark rain-cloud. Some of the in- 
terior views are capital; none is better than 
the sound and richly toned plate 7, which 

shows the south transept of Ely in an im- 

pressive effect of light and shade suited to 

the Romanesque massiveness of the place. 

Plate 8, the nave of Ely, is very delicate 

in tone and nicely drawn, the light and 

shadows having been studied with exceeding 
care. These may be taken as examples of 

more good work to be found in plates 11, 

12, 14, 27 (the apse of Norwich), 31 (Nor- 

wich interior), 32, and 33. Plates 16 (‘ Prior 





Crawdon’s Chapel,’ Ely), 17 (tabernacle 
work, Ely), and 26 (‘ Erpingham Gateway,’ 
Norwich) are blurred by overworking, con- 
fused, and weak, because the etcher has not 
yet attained the courage that comes of 
mastery-and long studies with the needle. 
Mr. Farren cannot yet draw a bit of archi- 
tectural sculpture with unflinching pre- 
cision; but he loves the crumbling surfaces 
of the stones asa painter loves them, and his 
delight in the varieties of light reflected in 
a shadow is only too exacting. 

There is no,lack of confidence in Mr. 
Freeman’s writing. ‘That sweeping touch 
which comes of large views and a fine sense 
of the harmony between English architec- 
ture and the history of the English people 
pervades every page. But that paradoxical 
love of paradox which mars the ‘best 
pages of Mr. Freeman’s writing plagues 
him even here. For instance, ‘‘ Of Nor- 
wich it is perhaps kindness to say that 
it has no west front; it has only a west 
end.’ A balder commonplace than this 
we do not know. The too common trick 
of personifying buildings and thus com- 
paring their elements is at best but a 
rhetorical device, hardly worthy of the 
skill and learning of the author. Yet it is 
rife here, and antitheses run riot, and, 
like so many scorpions, sting themselves 
todeath. However this may be, it is right 
to say that even in these outbreaks of a 
peculiar taste instructive passages of rare 
value are to be found. For example, he 
says of Norwich:— 

‘The greatness of the town was, of course, 
the reason why it was chosen to be the seat of a 
bishopric. According to the continental ideas 
brought in by the Normans, the bishop of the 
East Angles was bound to be in aspecial manner 
bishop of the chief town of the East Angles.” 
Nevertheless, the Saxon Elmham see had, in 
the first instance, to be transferred by the 
Normans not to Norwich, but to Thetford, 
and not till thirty years after the Conquest 
did (to adopt the rhetorical mannerisms of 
our author) Losinga, the third Norman 
bishop, move the “ bishopstool”’ yet again 
from Thetford to Norwich. 

Here is a striking passage of architectural 
criticism, which may serve to show the style 
of the author at his best :— 

“The destruction of western towers in the 
fifteenth century was not, like the destruction 
of detached bell towers of later days, a sheer 
piece of wanton havoc. Sometimes mere greed 
or reckless sport, as when Henry VIII. diced 
away the bell tower and bells of St. Paul’s— 
sometimes disinterested love of mischief, as 
when James Wyatt destroyed the bell tower of 
Salisbury [Mr. Freeman knows a newer instance 
cf a west front nearer London]—have made a 
detached campanile in England a rare thing. 
That of Chichester now stands alone among 
English cathedral churches. And wherever a 
bell tower has ceased to be every one must 
wish it had not ceased to be. As at Norwich 
its presence would take off from the effect of 
extravagant length, so at Salisbury it would 
take off from the almost painful effect of uni- 
formity. But the bishops and abbots of the 
fifteenth century were not sheer destroyers, 
and when they pulled down the western towers 
of their churches they must have done it on 
some artistic principle, whether good or bad in 
point of taste. At Winchester and St. Albans 
it is hard to see what the object could have 
been, unless it were wished to exaggerate yet 
further the effect of vast unbroken length. At 
Gloucester, where the length is small compared 





with that of St. Albans, we may be pretty sure 
that the western towers were sacrificed to a wish 
to give the greatest possible dignity to the great 
mid-tower. It may be doubted whether it was 
a wise adaptation of means to ends, but there 
can hardly have been any other end in view. 
Canitbe, then, that a motive of the same kind may 
have led to the omission of the western towers of 
Norwich? Was it wished to give the greatest - 
pre-eminence that might be to a mid-tower which 
certainly is now, and which very likely may al- 
wayshave been, the most striking of its own class ? 
Its height, and profusion of enrichment, set 
it by itself ; yet I am not sure that the Roman- 
esque idea is not better carried out in the more 
massive towers of Tewkesbury and Southwell. 
The Norman tower of Norwich, crowned by its 
lofty stone spire, has no fellow of its own class. 
And yet I cannot help wishing that the spire 
had never been added. The proportions of the 
tower are admirable, and it needed nothing more 
than some low capping in harmony with the 
Romanesque ideal. The spire, a noble object in 
the distance, is almost too much when it is seen 
near. On every ground the tall stone spire 
seems out of place in any church whose leading 
character is throughout distinctly Romanesque.” 


The Romanesque architects proper af- 


fected groups of lofty towers, and liked to 


make what Mr. Freeman would call a crown 
of them, as at Tournay; but those towers 
which were nearest the centre of the 
church were dominant, and spires were of 
later devising, and quite out of keeping, as 
our author feels, with the grand steadfast- 
ness and austere dignity of the older mode 
of design. 

We trust that, as the title of this book - 
suggests, it is intended to illustrate the other 
English cathedrals in a similar manner. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

As we mentioned last week, Mr. Vokins is 
showing a number of fine water-colour drawings 
by P. De Wint at his gallery in Great Portland 
Street. No one interested in English draughts- 
manship and landscape painting ought to omit 
visiting the collection; and there can be no 
doubt that it will establish the claim of De Wint 
to ahigh place among draughtsmen of the second 
rank, below Cotman and above Fielding, and re- 
establish his reputation, which has been unfairly 
diminished by the greatness of some of his con- 
temporaries. Thereis nothing in the exhibition 
which will surprise experts of more than ordinary 
knowledge of English water-colour art ; but it 
will charm the critics as much as it will please 
the public. De Wint proves to be something 
more than the mannerist that the frequent use 
of the term “‘dewy De Wint” has led many 
people to think him. ‘‘ Dewiness” is by no 
means an invariable quality of the 155 pictures 
before us. It is a great pity they were not hung 
in chronological order, or at least as nearly so 
as possible. Instead of this a decorative order 
has been adopted. We should desire better 
places for some of the best.. Notwithstanding 
this the exhibition is a great success. 

In order to estimate De Wint’s position and 
technical advantages we must remember that he 
was born January 21st, 1784, and thus began to 
paint in water colour when its practice had been 

rodigiously developed by P.Sandby, De Louther- 
Cees d . Smith, Girtin, Turner, and John Varley. 
Girtin was eleven, and Turner nine years his. 
senior, and these painters had made a great 
reputation before De Wint produced a picture. 
Callcott, much of whose work might be mistaken 
for De Wint’s, was born five years before him. 
De Wint began to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
in 1807 (not 1810, as the Catalogue before us 


| says), when he contributed an oil picture—for 


he, like W. Hunt, H. B. Willis, and others, 
was originally an oil painter—and two drawings. 
He next appeared as one of the Associated 
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Artists in Water Colours who, in 1808, suc- 
ceeded the ‘‘Old Society” in Vandergutch’s 
Rooms at No. 20, Lower Brook Street. He 
had been a student in the Royal Academy 
since 1807, and was still a pupil of J. R. Smith, 
the mezzotint engraver, to whom he was ar- 
ticled in 1802. He continued to exhibit at 
the Academy till 1828. He became an 
Associate of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours in 1810, was admitted a 
full member of that body two years later, 
and rarely failed to be represented on its walls 
until his death in 1849. He was one of the 
most successful drawing masters of his time, 
and in that respect he outstripped David Cox, 
John Varley, Copley Fielding, and even Prout 
himself. This compelled De Wint to adopt a 
broad, vigorous, and, above all,a facile technique, 
such as produced effective drawings with quick- 
ness, brightness, and precision. The use of oil 
vehicle, which he continued for several years, 
favoured his inherent preference for full tones 
and tints, and the teaching of the famous mezzo- 
tint engraver must have promoted the develop- 
ment of that power in dealing with chiaroscuro 
and the fine grouping of lights and shadows 
which characterize the drawings before us. There 
is very little pathos in these works. The com- 
position of the masses, lines, and other forma- 
tive elements is frequently faulty. Only a few 
are successful in this respect, and these attest the 
lamp. Failing a chronological arrangement, we 
notice the finest works in their order on the 
walls, beginning on our right of the door. 

Richmond Bridge (No. 1) is a fine, bright, 
and clear drawing of the artist’s middle period. 
Loninsborough Castle (2) is a noble and massive 
composition of all the elements ; its chiaroscuro is 
superbly grand. The sole work of the kind before 
us, it looks like an unusually muscular Varley, 
with added force and dignity. If ever De Wint 
deserved to be called the English Ruysdael, it 
was for the “dewy ” and vigorous Haymakers (11) 
which Mr. Gilbert Moss has lent. The success 
attending that strenuous cultivation of brush 
power and precise handling which De Wint— 
more than many painters of the time at which it 
was drawn—insisted on, is seen in the beautiful 
delineation of the strata of the tall white rock in 
Miss Tatlock’s Matlock (19), an accomplished 
exercise in these respects. At Minehead, Sept., 
1841 (20), belongs to the same owner, and is 
entirely devoid of body colour, a late example 
of abstention in that respect. The prac- 
tised student will enjoy the firm pencilling, 
precision of touch, and clear tints of the 
stone buildings and the bridge in this fine 
example. Thev+ could not be a better type 
of its draughtsma1’s technique at another date 
than Bray Chvrch (17). The visitor should also 
Jook at Rive Scene, with Barges (25), and Dr. 
Hamilton’s n»ble masses of rich-toned foliage 
and Rembram ‘sh composition in the luminous 
and unsophist'iated Study of Trees (29). 
Miss Tatlock’s “cast Scene (64) is a fine 
and typical drawing «f «reat technical value. 
Westminster Abbey (82), the property of the 
same lady, is like a dark opal in its coloration, 
pure as a fresco, and grandly composed with re- 
gard to the light and shade. Gloucester Cathe- 
dral (76) is very good ; so are Lincoln Cathedral 
(45) and Eel Pots on the Thames (51). The public 
is largely indebted to Miss Tatlock for the choice 
examples she has lent. Messrs. L. Huth, J. 
Fowler, W. Webster, C. J. H. Tower, G. F. 
Smith, Gilbert W. Moss, J. T. Brooke, Lady 
M. W. Clive, Lord Windsor, and Miss Sulivan 
have also contributed freely. 

The latest and by no means the least attractive 
addition to the picture galleries of London is 
that opened the other day by Mr. Tooth. On 
its walls he has placed 154 examples, nearly all 
of which are new, while few are without merits 
of one sort or another. We may give a running 
comment on the most important, and begin 
at the beginning with Mr. Hook’s large 
sketch for a picture called The Wownded Gull 





(3), a study of pure sunny daylight, and the 
sea, of the freshest pale green, hurrying on to 
the blanched sands of a Cornish bay, which is 
bounded in the distance by dark and verdurous 
cliffs. In the front a girl has picked upa gull. Her 
dress, comprising tawny and pale marone colours, 
and her golden ruddy carnations assort delight- 
fully with the yellow sands, green sea, dark 
cliffs, and pure, sun-charged atmosphere.—M. 
E. de Blaas’s contributions will be welcomed by 
every lover of spirited design, humour, vivid 
painting, and solid handling. flirtation (7) 
shows a Venetian damsel in a window, trying 
to keep down a smile which rises on her lips 
by pressing her hand to her cheek. Her blue- 
black hair and tawny skin assort perfectly with 
the rich and bright colours of her dress. A 
Venetian Girl (13) has red hair, the complement 
of her neighbour’s sable locks ; her carnations 
are luminous in their purity and vivid in colour. 
Grandfather's Pipe (51) is full of genial grace 
and humorous delight in genre. A little boy 
stands between the knees of an old man while 
he deliberately fills the senior’s pipe. A stalwart 
and handsome Venetian woman—the same we 
saw last year leaning against a wall in her native 
city and vigorously flirting with a lover—is now 
a wife. She lolls against an angle of a wall be- 
hind the group, and watches the boy with delight 
admirably expressed. That sumptuous physical 
beauty which M. de Blaas dealt with last year is 
again represented in this capital picture. It is 
not quite so searching or solid in finish as before. 
The Village Dance (73) depicts Venetian women 
dancing to rude music in a courtyard, and in the 
most animated way imaginable. Their noble 
and Titianesque figures abound in spontaneity of 
motion and are as full of grace as of character. 
The vigour of the design is well sustained by 
the rich local colouring, the solid delineation, 
good finish, and powerful illumination. 

In Mr. P. Graham’s Cattle in the Highlands 
(10), although hackneyed in sentiment and man- 
nered throughout, the sky is unusually careful. 
The cattle arelike bundles of newly dyed worsted. 
—In M. Bouguereau’s Meditation (23) the sen- 
timent is good, but the girl’s features are not 
irreproachably drawn. The execution is softer 
and less smooth and opaque than usual from 
the painter.—Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s Autumn 
Afternoon (25) is a capital cabinet example of 
this able painter’s manner of depicting daylight. 
A white cow in front of a group of cattle ina 
river-side meadow is first rate —M. Charlemont’s 
In the Studio (31) is very solid, learnedly and 
searchingly drawn and modelled. The same 
artist’s Page in Waiting (35) has technical quali- 
ties such as we generally refer to Gonzales 
Coques. The white satin dress is splendidly 
painted ; the whole is like a Dutch miniature. 
—Mr. E. Gill’s Stormy Weather, Coast of 
Cornwall (32), gives, with the care resulting 
from an honest enthusiasm, the fury of yeasty 
surges battering dark grey granite cliffs in 
misty weather while the air is surcharged with 
brine and foam. The gradations of the air and 
obscuration of the light could hardly be better 
rendered. — The pathos of Mr. Leader's Still 
Evening (33) redeems his mannerisms and excess 
of paint. By far the best element is the sky, with 
its shadow-projecting cirri flushed with golden 
hues.— We may recommend Mr. W. Hunt’s Pet of 
the Farm (43), and M. Jacquet’s sparkling study 
called Morning (58).—Mr. Vicat Cole’s Cornfield 
at Goring (67)is marred by hackneyed motives 
and mechanical painting.—The white calm in 
M. Cosenza’s In the Bay of Naples (68), a marine 
view, with a smooth sea, is very prettily, though 
somewhat weakly expressed.—Mr. J. Brett has 
two small pictures of the sea. Plymouth Break- 
water (86), which is remarkable for a majestic 
line of clouds, is brilliant in the highest degree. 
Entrance to Fowey River (101) is inferior to it, 
and not quite worthy of Mr. Brett’s hands. The 
sea in front is, nevertheless, first rate, but it is 
rather topographical and scientific than beau- 
tiful or poetical. 





In M. Favrette’s Venetian Market-place (95) 
the figures need relief and sparkling colour; they 
are flat without being advanced beyond the 
sketching stage. The best portions here are the 
background of gaunt old houses and the piles of 
old clothes on the pavement. There is no beautiful 
element in the picture.— No. 105, Mr. Boughton’s 
exercise in sad olive, grey, and black, is the 
best picture he has painted for a long while. 
But the figure lacks animation and courage, and 
parts of it are flat and inexpressive.—Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s Hxedra (114) comprises Roman fi 
grouped about a long curved white marble bench. 
The figures linger in the shadows of tall cypress 
trees, while the daylight fades from land and sea. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


On the road from Rome to Marino, and on 
the boundary line between the wine-growing 
district and the Care Campagna, some 350 yards 
from the new railway station called Il Sassone, 
I had noticed, many years ago, the remains of a 
Roman villa, which covers an enormous area, 
and which, according to my recollections, had 
never been explored before, and consequently 
bore no name in the archeological maps of the 
Alban Hills. As there was no hope that the 
owner of the ground would undertake excava- 
tions among these promising ruins, a friend of 
mine, a well-known explorer, has obtained per- 
mission to do the work at his own risk and 
expense. The researches began with the new 
year ina building which seems to have contained 
the tombs of the owners of the villa. Nothing 
of importance was discovered here, but as soon 
as the workmen entered the palace itself works 
of art were brought to light almost every day. 
The palace stands in the centre of a platform, 
raised artificially above the level of the Cam- 
pagna by a long line of arched substructures. 
It contains, as usual, reception, bath, and sleep- 
ing rooms, a central hall shaped like a basilica, 
gardens surrounded by porticos, basins, foun- 
tains, and so forth. The palace was built at 
the end of the first century in the Reticulated 
style of masonry, and rebuilt two centuries 
later, with bricks and small cubes of peperino. 
The pavements of the first period are laid down 
in chiaroscuro mosaics ; thuse of the second are 
encrusted with polychrome marbles. The columns 
of the porticos are cut in rough local stone, 
and coated with painted stucco. The number 
of works of art collected in this magnificent 
villa must have been enormous. Although one- 
tenth only of its surface has been explored, and 
although a lime-kiln has been found in the 
central hall (which kiln is five métres deep and 
five in diameter, and capable of holding scores 
of statues), eighteen pieces of sculpture have 
already been recovered. The best is a 
Marsyas tied to the tree, a colossal well-pre- 
served figure, nine feet high, cut in pavonazzetto, 
because this kind of marble was considered to 
represent the colour of the scorched flesh ; and 
it does, when polished, to a certain extent. 
The figure of Marsyas was certainly coupled 
with the figure of the “ Arrotino” who flayed 
him alive; but, as usual, the ‘‘ Arrotino” is 
missing. I have already discovered, or witnessed 
the discovery of, three Marsyases, but somehow 
I was never able to catch hold of his execu- 
tioner. Next to this colossal figure come the 
statue of an athlete, of the Lysippean type, 
with a small head on large shou ders (the left 
leg rests against the trunk of a tree—one arm 
is missing) ; a beautiful bearded satyr, with the 
askion on the left shoulder ; a winged victory ; 
a group of an eagle carrying up to the skies 
a half-devoured lamb ; five marble candelabra ; 
and the torso of Laocoon ; besides many other 
pieces of more or less importance. The names 
of the proprietors of the villa have been finally 
discovered ; they are engraved on the water-pipes 
running between the piscina and the various 
baths and fountains. From this unexpected 
source we gather that the place originally be- 
longed to Q. Voconius Pollio; subsequently it 
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was bought or inherited by the Valerii, namely, 
by Valerius Messalla and C. Valerius Paulinus. 
These two nobles owned most of the ground 
between Rome and the territory of Tusculum, 
on each side of the Via Latina. When Signor 
Fortunati made his famous excavations in 1857-58, 
at the second milestone of the same high road, 
the names of the proprietors of the villa (in the 
hall of which the basilica of S. Stephano was 
subsequently built) were likewise discovered and 
read on the water-pipes. The villa, originally 
belonging to M. Servilius Silanus, a victim of 
Commodus, passed into the hands of the Valerii, 
namely, of Valeria Paulina, daughter of C. Vale- 
rius. There is nothing rare nor extraordinary 
in the fact of a noble family possessing two lati- 
fundia and two country seats only a few miles 
distant, one in the low Campagna, one on the 
first slope of the Alban or the Sabine Hills. 
The illustrious brothers Quintilius Condianus 
and Quintilius Maximus, whose villa, at the 
fifth milestone of the Appian Way, was confis- 
cated by Commodus after their violent death, 
owned a second and still larger one not far from 
Tusculum, in the district now covered by the 
Villa Borghese-Taverna and its dependency “ il 
Barco.” 

The upper portion of the Vallis Quirinalis, 
which was crossed in ancient times by the Vicus 
Longus, and at the present day by the Via 
Nazionale, was one of the most aristocratic 
quarters of the town. 

Starting from the modern Piazza di Magnana- 
poli, and advancing towards the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, the superb mansions of Lucius Neevius 
Clemens, of Publia Materna, of C. Articuleius 
Germanianus, of Tiberius Julius Frugi, of C. 
Julius Avitus, of P. Numicius Cesianus, of 
Scipio Orfitus, were seen on the right side of the 
Vicus Longus ; and these palaces were faced on 
the opposite side of the street by those of the 
Claudii Claudiani, of M. Postumius Festus, of 
T. Avidius Quietus, of the Lampadii, of T. 
Aélius Antonius Severus, &c. All the region 
has been explored within the last twelve years 
in opening and building the Via Nazionale ; but 
the exploration has been irregular and merely 
accidental, and we have only gathered that 
scanty amount of information which the feverish 
activity of municipal engineers and private 
architects enabled us to secure. A more im- 
portant and regular work, the building of the 
War Office (Ministero della Guerra), gives us 
the opportunity of exploring under better 
auspices that portion of the district which ex- 
tended from the Vicus Longus to the Vicus 
Portee Collinze, and from the Templum Salutis 
to the Baths of Diocletian. The War Office 
covers an area of fifteen thousand square 
metres, formerly belonging to the monastery of 
the Barberine nuns. When the monastery was 
built, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the powerful princely family after 
which it was named, the ground was explored in 
the lazy manner which is noticeable in all the 
scientific pursuits of that age. I have copied 
in the foundations of the War Office, and 
I have published as a new find, a fragment of 
the tombstone of P. Colius Philogenes, an 
oculist (medicus ocularius). A few days later 
I discovered in the Codex Vat. 9140 the 
whole text of the inscription, copied by Suarez, 
Bishop of Vaison, ‘nell’ horto delle signore 
monache Barberine.” This anecdote proves that 
the explorers of the seventeenth century did not 
even take the trouble of picking up the literary 
treasures which chance put into their hands. 

The new exploration of the same ground was 
attended at once with the most brilliant and 
unexpected success—I mean the discovery of 
the town residence of Vulcacius Rufinus, the 
uncle of Julian the Apostate. 
the palace (the only portion excavated) is a 
large hall, paved with marble incrustations of 
the rarest kind; the same incrustations cover 
the lower portion of the walls. On the left 
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inits proper place, dedicated to Vulcacius Rufinus 
by the township of Ravenna. The inscription 
is written in the prolix, flowery, absurd style of 
the fourth century, sprinkled with a few mistakes 
of grammar, in spite of which mistakes the 
document must be considered as one of the first 
importance. Comparing the information it gives 
about the career of Vulcacius with the informa- 
tion supplied by Ammianus Marcellinus, 27, 2, 
and by Gothofredus, ‘ Prosopographia,’ p. 81, we 
can fully describe and follow step by step his 
‘cursus honorum.” Vulcacius Rufinus, brother 
of Galla, uncle of Gallus Cesar and of Julian 
the Apostate, nephew (?) of Vulcacius Galli- 
canus, an historian of the Constantinian age, 
became consul a.p. 347, prefect of the Prie- 
torium A.D. 349 (and again a.p. 368), governor 
of Numidia, member of the privy council, &c. 
His town residence, facing the public street 
on the south side, was surrounded by other 
palaces on the north and east sides, and by an 
imperial (oil?) warehouse on the west. Of the 
last building I have already given an account 
in the Atheneum. The palace on the north 
side belonged to Q. Valerius Vegetus, consul 
A.D. 91; the palace on the east belonged to 
M. Nummius Albinus, consul a.p. 345. 

The minute account I have given of this 
“Belgravia” of old Rome shows the wonderful 
progress made by the topographical branch of 
archzeology in these last three years ; it shows at 
the same time what important results can be 
secured by keeping a constant watch over the 
works of reconstruction and improvement of 
modern Rome. Certainly we do not spare time, 
energy, and patience in taking careful notice of 
every fragment, however insignificant, which 
comes to light at every hour of the day. These 
fragments may become first-rate documents in 
process of time, and by comparison with old or 
new finds. And when we consider that our life 
has been entirely devoted to this noble mission, 
that we never advance an opinion which is 
not corroborated and strengthened by material 
evidence, what can we think of those strangers— 
mostly English, I am sorry to say—who come 
among us to spend a few hurried days, and 
who, after a superficial inspection of our dis- 
coveries, utterly ignoring the most important 
particulars, too proud to ask for information, use 
the most abusive language against us, whose 
entire life, as I said before, has been devoted to 
the study of Roman topography, and to the care 
and protection of antique remains ? 

Ropotro LANcIANI. 


SALES. 

Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 29th ult. the following drawings: S. Read, 
The Coro, Cathedral of Toledo, 1321; The 
Church of Notre Dame de Brou Bourg (en 
Bresse), France, 1991. W. Hunt, Chaffinch Nest 
and Brambles, 152l. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 1st inst. the 
following pictures : G. Cole, Milking-time, Llan- 
stephan, 105/.; A River Scene, with sheep, 178I. 
J. Brett, Open Sea, 1261. J. H. L. de Haas, 
A Coast Scene, with cattle, 210. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours will be closed to-day (Saturday). 
The exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 
Oil Colours will be closed on Saturday next, the 
15th inst. The exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy closes on the same day. 

At the conversazione of the Water-Colour 
Society Art Club, to be held on the 26th inst., 
there will be an exhibition of drawings made by 
English artists between the years 1700 and 
1850. Members have been requested to post- 


' pone the exhibition, on this occasion, of works 
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not coming under this description, but to send 
works which illustrate the history, special 


side of the entrance a marble pedestal was found | qualities, and progress of water-colour art 





during the period named. It is proposed that 
the collection shall, for a few days after the 
conversazione, remain on view for the benefit 
of members and their friends. 


Mr. Newton left town on Tuesday last to 
attend the sale of the Castellani collection on 
behalf of the British Museum. Mr. Fortnum, 
who is at present in Rome, will, it is understood, 
look after the interests of South Kensington. 


On the 19th inst. and two following da’ 
there will be an exhibition of works of art held 
at 19, Arlington Street, by permission of the 
Earl of Zetland. The object is to obtain funds 
for recreation rooms for girls in the east end 
of London. These rooms are under the manage- 
ment of the East London Organizing Committee 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, of which the 
Duchess of Leeds is President. Many owners 
of private collections have placed their contents 
at her Grace’s disposal. ‘The Duke of Buccleuch 
has promised to lend some of his valuable minia- 
tures. 


In the gallery of the Fine-Art Society, Bond 
Street, may be seen, for a short time, the 
noteworthy portrait of Mr. Ruskin which Mr. 
Millais painted in the Highlands many years 
ago. Technically speaking, it is a resplendent 
and powerful picture. The landscape back- 
ground is magnificent, pure, vivid, and solid as a 
sincere and spontaneous mode of painting could 
make it. Having been finished at once, and 
with all the pigments and vehicles employed in a 
straightforward manner, the picture is still as 
luminous and pure in tint and lighting as on the 
day it left the easel. It has neither cracked, 
lost its brilliancy, nor faded in any respect. Mr. 
Millais used the ordinary colours and vehicles, 
and did not meddle with his work after. 

Mr. Witt1am Hucerns, the able animal and 
historical painter, died Jast week at Christleton, 
near Chester. He succumbed to the effect of 
paralysis, which attacked him some time ago, and, 
greatly impeding the exercise of his skill, re- 
duced him to something like distress. He was 
born at Liverpool in May, 1820, and in the 
Old Academy there he received his technical 
education. He had few other educational advan- 
tages, and he began to practise at a very early 
period. Cattle and sheep, but, above all, the 
animals belonging to Wombwell’s menagerie— 
the lions and tigers especially—interested 
Huggins extremely, and he studied and drew 
them in all moods and attitudes with such 
remarkable felicity that the title of ‘‘the 
Liverpool Landseer’” was very. far indeed 
from being a compliment to Huggins only. 
Among his most ambitious productions were 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’ ‘The Disobedient 
Prophet,’ and ‘ Christian in Sight of the Lions.’ 
His studies and compositions of lions, lionesses, 
tigers, and the like—made with chalks and 
pencils, and generally on grey paper—were very 
fine examples of draughtsmanship. In the de- 
lineation of the passions, and, above all. the sus- 
picious and surly repose, of the beasts he loved, 
it would be hard to name his superior. In 
painting donkeys he had norival. His horses 
are first rate, and worthy to be compared with 
Stubbs’s. About 1844 he began to represent 
historical, poetic, and Scriptural subjects, com- 
prising many human figures In painting pictures 
of this class he was aided by his studies from the 
antique as well as by his power of energetic con- 
ception. The English poets attracted him, but his 
pictures from their works commanded a limited 
public. Milton, Spenser, Shakspeare, and later 
Shelley’s ‘ Revolt of Islam ’ (which he illustrated 
with a masculine picture of an eagle and a ser- 
pent fighting in the air), by turns occupied 
his attention. Even his vigorous drawings of 
wild beasts were not justly appreciated. Some 
of his equestrian portraits have been mentioned 
with praise, but we have no knowledge of them. 
We remember the distinct impression made on 
students in 1845 by Hugyins’s powerful, but some- 
what crude first contribution to the Academy 
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of that year, entitled ‘ Lion and Lioness.’ After 
this date he frequently sent pictures to London. 
He was a member of the Old Liverpool Academy. | 


Tue print-collecting worlds, at home and | 
abroad, are stirred to their depths by the ap- | 
proaching sale of the Dent collection, to which | 
we have already briefly referred. Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, & Hodge have devoted the 28th 
inst. and six following days to this auction, which 
will disperse 1,163 lots. The most important 
works, about which battles of bidding are likely 
to be waged, are six productions of J. de’ Bar- 
barj, including ‘The Holy Family,’ ‘The 
Madonna and Child,’ ‘The Guardian Angel,’ 
‘A Naked Woman with a Mirror,’ and ‘A 
Sacrifice to Priapus,’ from the Bromley, Sykes, 
and LEsdaile collections; F. Von Bocholt’s 
‘Judgment of Solomon’ (in the first state, 
before the reworking, a state not noticed by 
Bartsch or Passavant) and ‘The Annuncia- 
tion.’ Botticelli’s ‘ Assumption: of the Virgin,’ 
in two sheets, is one of the most important 
Florentine prints of the fifteenth century, 
and the example which is to be sold on the 
second day is better than that in the Print Room. 
This impression has been described by Ottley, 
Passavant, and Kolloff. G. A. Da Brescia’s 
*St. Peter declared Head of the Church’ is an 
early impression, with the plate mark extending 
beyond the engraved margin. The Tarocchi 
Cards, from the series entitled by Bartsch the 
originals, will excite keen competition. The 
specimens include the ‘ Erato,’ ‘ Thalia,’ ‘ Mel- 
pomene,’ ‘ Euterpe,’ ‘Clio,’ and ‘ Astrologia.’ 
Soon after these will be sold, on the second 
day, D. Campagnola’s ‘Assumption of the 
Virgin’ and ‘The Music Party,’ to be fol- 
lowed by G. Campagnola’s ‘Our Saviour and 
the Woman of Samaria.’ J. Francia’s ‘Madonna 
and Four Saints,’ ‘Holy Family in a Chamber,’ 
and ‘Bacchus and his Attendants’ ought to 
command good prices. On the fourth day will 
be sold Alart du Hameel’s ‘Constantine’s Vision’ ; 
Mair of Landshut’s ‘ The Balcony,’ a most rare 
example, of which only a fragment is in the 
British Museum; <A. Mantegna’s ‘ Entomb- 
ment,’ with the false margin; G. Mocetto’s 
‘Judith with the Head of Holofernes,’ the 
second state, with the tree, and his ‘ Baptism of 
Christ’; and N. Da Modena’s ‘Nativity’ and 
‘Leda with the Swan.’ The fifth day will be 
signalized by the sale of B. Montagna’s ‘ Christ 
on the Mount of Olives,’ before the inscribed 
tablet was worked over, Nadat’s (Master of the 
Mouse-trap) ‘Two Armies in Order of Battle,’ and 
W. von Olmiitz’s ‘Man of Sorrows.’ G. B. Del 
Porto’s ‘ Roma’ (Passavant, 7) was unknown to 
Bartsch, and therefore dearly prized by cognos- 
centi. The sixth day will bring to the hammer 
‘The Pentecost’ of the Master E. S., F. Stoss’s 
‘Raising of Lazarus’ (notin the British Museum), 
and a number of works by Rembrandt (continued 
from the preceding day), Ribera, Richomme, 
W. Rogers, AS. Sadeler, Schingauer, Suyderhoef, 
and Swanevelt. Vavassori’s ‘ Judith,’ some good 
examples by the Visschers, and of Johann Wech- 
telin’s productions, the ‘ Virgin in a Garden,’ 
‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’ ‘ Alcon in Crete,’ and 
‘The Knight and the Halberdier,’ as well as ‘The 
Taking of Christ,’ by Zwoll, will find new owners 
on the last day’s sale. Nearly all the prints of 
this collection are perfect in state and condition. 


In the person of Mr. Samuel Lawrence, one | 
of the most venerable of our portrait painters, 
who had, so to say, outlived his once consider- 
able reputation, passed away on the 28th ult., 
aged seventy-three. His first appearance in a 
London exhibition was with the Society of 
British Artists, to whose gallery in 1834 he | 
contributed two portraits ; to the same gallery | 
he sent two similar subjects in 1836, ané to the 
Academy of that year ‘ Portraits of Matthew | 
Gisborne, Esq., Mrs. Somerville, and anctner’ 
These works were successful, and in succeeding 
years Mr. Lawrence (whose name was spelt | 
variously Laurence, Lawrance, Laurance, and 








Lawrence) painted the Right Hon. T. Erskine, 
** Boz” (1838), W. Cabbell, Thomas Carlyle 
(1841), Sir F. Pollock (twice), John Hullah, 
Joshua Jebb, Charles Babbage, Prof. Sedgwick, 
Rey. F. Maurice, Capt. A. Sterling, Dr. Whewell, 
George Grote, Lord Ashburton, Bernard Barton, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Prof. W. Bowman, James 
Spedding, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray (for the 
Reform Club), and Mr. R. Browning, besides 
a host of less distinguished persons. 


WE have to record the death, on the 27th ult., 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, of Mr. Thomas 
North, F.S.A., whose ‘ Chronicle of the Church 
of St. Martin at Leicester,’ and successive his- 
tories of church bells in the counties of Bedford, 
Northampton, Leicester, Lincoln, and Rutland 
are valuable examples of zealous and intelligent 
studies in archeology. 


Amone other pictures to be sold with the 
**Collection de M. M——,” in the Hotel Drouot, 
by M. Paul Chevallier, on the 10th inst., are 
Guardi’s ‘ View of the Piazzetta of St. Mark, 
Venice’; and Terburg’s ‘ The Concert,’ showing 
a young woman seated on a tabouret, with her 
back towards us, playing on a bass viol, while 
an older woman in a wimple faces us, playing 
onaclavecin. With these are works of Tiepolo, 
Charlemont, Corot, Decamps, Diaz, Harpignies, 
Henner, and that grim and sardonic picture, 
‘ Les Saltimbanques,’ by Gustave Doré. 


Pepys’s monument in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
is to be unveiled by the First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty on Friday next. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 
St, James’s HALL.—Monday Popular Concerts. 
Arrer an absence of two years Madame 
Schumann made her reappearance at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening, and re- 
ceived a welcome of exceptional heartiness. 
This truly great and universally respected 
artist rewarded the audience by giving an 
ideal performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 81, ‘Les Adieux, l’Absence, et 
le Retour,’ and thus afforded a triumphant 
contradiction of the rumour that her powers 
were on the wane. Not only was the tone 
produced as pure and bell-like as ever, and 
as remarkable for that peculiar singing 
quality which constitutes one of the greatest 
charms of pianoforte playing, but the exe- 
cution, the phrasing, and the poetical feel- 
ing were absolutely perfect. At the con- 
clusion of the performance there was a scene 
of excitement such as is seldom witnessed 
in St. James’s Hall at a classical concert. 
Again and again was Madame Schumann 
recalled to the platform, and she hardly 
satisfied the audience by giving as an encore 
her late husband’s first Novelette in r. Dvo- 
rak’s Quartet in x flat, Op. 51, which opened 
the concert, is a fine and original but un- 
equal work. The first and last movements 
are admirable; but it was a mistake on the 
part of the composer to insert two slow 
movements—for such the Dumka (elegy) 
and the Romance virtually are. The ex- 
treme length of the quartet is also a defect. 
The rest of the programme does not call for 
observation. 








Musical Gossig. 


Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace, 
though presenting little absolute novelty, brought 
forward a well-selected and interesting pro- 
gramme. The first piece was Berlioz’s Over- 
ture to ‘ Waverley,’ one of his earliest and least 





characteristic compositions, though worthy, like 
all its composer’s works, of an occasional per- 
formance. Miss Mary Krebs gave a highly 
finished and in most respects admirable render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor ; but 
we must protest against the occasional alterations 
she made in the text. All such tampering with 
the works of the great masters deserves the 
severest reprobation, and we confess to bein 

greatly surprised that Miss Krebs should have 
been guilty of such an offence against true art, 
If Mendelssohn had thought such modifications 
advisable, he was quite capable of making them 
for himself. The special feature of Saturday’s 
concert was Hermann Goetz’s Symphony in r, 
This lovely and most poetical work is by no 
means easy to play; but its performance was 
absolutely perfect. Mr. Manns may be con- 
gratulated on another triumph for himself and 
his orchestra. The remainder of the programme 
needs no special remark. 


Mr. Joun Boosry gave his last morning 
Ballad Concert of the present season at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER’S programme on Tues- 
day evening included Grieg’s interesting Sonata 
in A minor for piano and cello, Op. 36; Bach’s 
Violin Sonata in B minor; and Schubert’s 
Trio in E flat, Op. 100. Miss Annie Butter- 
worth sang two very expressive songs by Franz, 
‘Zu Strassburg auf der Schanz” and ‘‘Im 
Rhein, im heiligen Strome.” 

Mr. F. H. Cowen announces a song recital at 
the Steinway Hall next Wednesday afternoon, 
when the programme will consist of selections 
from Mr. Cowen’s albums of songs, including two 
new sets of six each, to be sung for the first time 
in public. The vocalists engaged are Misses 
Mary Davies, De Fonblanque, Carlotta Elliot, 
and Santley, Madame Sterling, Mr. F. King, 
and Mr. Santley. 


Tue programme of Mr. Charles Halle’s con- 
cert at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday included Beethoven’s Symphony in F 
(No. 8), the ‘Jubilee’ Overture, the overture 
to ‘ Athalie,’ the “‘Sctne d’Amour” from Berlioz’s 
‘Roméo et Juliette, and Mozart’s Violin Con- 
certo in A, played by Herr Joachim. 


Mozart's ‘Requiem’ and Mendelssolin’s ‘ Wal- 
purgis Night’ were performed by the Bow and 
Bromley Institute Choir, under Mr. W. G. 
McNaught, on Tuesday evening, with full 
orchestra, and Miss M. Fenna, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. Bridson as the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 

TscHAiKOWSKI's new opera ‘ Mazeppa,’ which 
has just been produced at St. Petersburg, is 
somewhat severely criticized by the reporter of 
Le Ménestrel in the current number of that 
journal. The work is said to be ‘‘a symphonic 
opera rather than a real musical drama.” The 
libretto is spoken of as weak, and too full of 
horrors. 


A New opera, ‘ Laureano,’ by a Portuguese 
composer, Senhor Machado, is shortly to be pro- 
duced at the San Carlo Theatre, Milan. 


From the programmes which we receive from 
time to time of the Sociedade de Musica de 
Camara at Oporto, this society appears to show 
considerable enterprise. Last month, in addi- 
tion to two quartets by Beethoven, quintets by 
Saint-Saéns and Schumann, and smaller pieces 
by Mendelssohn, Brahms, Tschaikowski, and 
Liszt, were given. 

Amone the more important works recently 
given by the Boston (U.S.) Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Georg Henschel, have been Raff's 
‘Winter’ Symphony, Henschel’s ‘Serenade in 
Canon Form,’ Bizet’s ‘Roma,’ the Prelude and 
‘‘ Charfreitagszauber ” from ‘ Parsifal,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Harold in Italy,’ and Grimm’s Symphony in 
D minor. 


A MusIcaL society has been formed at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, for the performance of high- 
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class music. During the coming season it is in- 
tended to give the ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
the ‘ Lobgesang,’ a Mass by Gounod, Spohr’s 
‘ Last Judgment,’ and Gade’s ‘ Psyche.’ 








DRAMA 


—>— 


Gilbert’s celebrated Play, in Three Acts, entitled DAN'L DRUCE, in 
which Mr Hermann Vezin and Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Trent, and Miss Fortescue will 
appear. Followed by MY MILLINER’S BILL, an entirely new and 
original Duologue, written expressly for Mrs John Wood and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil by G. W. Godfrey, Author of ‘ The Parvenu,’ ‘ The Millionaire,’ &c. 
Box Office Hours, 1lto5. Nofees. Doors open at 7.40. 








By Alfred, Lord 


The Cup and The Falcon. 
(Macmillan & 


Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 

Co.) 

Wueruer it is worth the while of a 
great poet to compete for such laurels 
as are to be won on the contemporary 
English stage, where the poet’s part of 
a play is called by the actors ‘the words” 
to distinguish it from the work of the 
true dramatist, the stage carpenter, is a 
question which the poet must answer for him- 
self. To be even the chief and best among 
the contemporary producers of acted drama 
does not seem a very high ambition for the 
illustrious author of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
of ‘ The Idylls of the King,’ and of ‘ Rizpah.’ 
The question, however, of his success or 
non-success in the walk he has chosen is 
one of the greatest interest to the student of 
poetry, for in it is included the question, 
Can the function of the poetic dramatist and 
the function of the playwright be success- 
fully combined under the conditions of the 
acted drama of our own time? 

Upon no question, perhaps, has there 
been so much shallow and insincere writing 
as upon this; and yet it is not a difficult one 
to answer if we will only exercise a little 
common sense and “ divest our minds of 
cant.” That under certain happy conditions 
of the stage the two functions of poet and 
playwright can be combined Shakspeare’s 
work is alone a glorious proof. It might 
almost be said of him, indeed, that he was 
at once the greatest poetic dramatist and the 
greatest playwright that has ever appeared 
since the birth of Romantic Drama. We will 
give one instance out of a thousand that 
could be adduced, and this instance will 
be useful in considering Lord Tennyson’s 
chances of success as a poetical playwright. 

In the second act of ‘Macbeth,’ after the 
exit of Banquo, Macbeth, having dismissed 
the servant with the instruction to Lady 
Macbeth to strike upon the bell when his 
drink is ready, is left alone waiting for the 
signal before entering Duncan’s chamber. 
As a playwright Shakspeare knew that 
for mere theatric imitation a considerable 
lapse of time was necessary to allow the ser- 
vant to reach Lady Macbeth, and to allow her 
to give the signal. Moreover, it was necessary 
that the imagination of the audience should 
recover from the effect of ‘‘ stage-bustle,” 
should feel itself to be with Macbeth alone 
before he enters the murder chamber to per- 
petrate the deed. As a playwright, too, 
Shakspeare knew that a soliloquy was the 
best, and indeed the only, means of filling 
up this pause. Then comes his function as 
a dramatist. It was in this capacity that 
he knew how an imaginative man like 
Macbeth (the basis of whose character was 
not ambition, as is generally assumed, 





but superstition) must have had depicted 
in his brain the details of the tragedy 
about to be enacted—how the image of 
the dagger he was about to use must 
have started up before his eyes like the 
fatal “ dukkeripen ” the Romani sees in the 
clouds, rendering what ‘s to be a fait accompli. 
It was as a dramatist, a poetic dramatist, 
that he knew how to use this idea of the 
bloody weapon—knew how to lift it from 
the regions of coarse melodrama into the 
poet’s ‘golden clime” (where even the 
terrible itself must become beautiful), by 
bringing in the pathetic suggestion of half 
the world asleep beneath the pall of night, 
with the shapes of rapine and murder mov- 
ing among the sleepers. The playwright’s 
need of the pause between the servant’s 
exit and the sounding of Lady Macbeth’s 
bell simply gives the dramatist an oppor- 
tunity of producing one of the finest poetic 
speeches in the literature of the world, 
though every play of Shakspeare’s is full 
of instances almost as fine. Now we have 
had in the nineteenth century many admir- 
able playwrights, but not one of them has 
produced a scene so theatric as this, and yet 
here the stage carpenter is ignored. We have 
had fine nineteenth century poets who have 
written dramas, but not one of them has 
produced a scene so imaginative, so abso- 
lutely poetic, as this, and yet itis an essential 
part of the scenic structure. How is it that not 
all the poetic power and not all the stage car- 
pentry of the nineteenth century have been 
able to equal one scene in one of Shak- 
speare’s plays? Here is our reply. It is 
because “ situation’”’ has become a mechanical 
and not a poetic quality of drama; it is 
because the poetic drama ceased to exist 
as an acted form the moment that material- 
istic illusion instead of poetic imitation be- 
came the artistic quest. It is because the func- 
tion of the dramatist is now that of the stage 
carpenter’s assistant, who simply ‘‘ writes 
up to” the gluepot and the ‘big brush.” 
Does any one suppose that manager or 
actor or audience would in a new play 
tolerate this scene at all—tolerate that a 
man on the point of committing murder 
should not only stand and address an 
imaginary dagger, but after the dagger has 
vanished stand and deliver himself thus ?— 
Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d Murder, 
Alarum’'d by his sentinel the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy 


ace, 
Witlr Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it, 

Here is the question we should like to see 
answered: Now that the poetical dramatist 
has no chance at all of exercising the 
one function he was born to exercise, the 
function of the poet, is it worth his while to 
enter an arena where he must succumb to 
coarser competitors ? 

All over Europe has the contemporary 
stage been thus degraded by materialism, by 
the quest of illusion, the quest of more and 
more illusion, by the love of mere mechan- 
ical instead of poetical “‘situation.”” Noone 
is to blame for this. All drama in all coun- 
tries has gradually been corrupted by the 





search for realism. In the timeofShakspeare, 
when the stage had no scenery at all, the 
drama was obliged to rely upon its literary 
qualities for that illusion which now is fur- 
nished by carpenter and scene painter. It 
was partly a show and partly a recitation. 
Now it isa show entirely. The dialogue 
has (as we said on a previous occasion) to be 
struck from the dramatic action ‘‘like sparks 
from the roadster’s shoes.” So entirely has 
the very conception of acted drama changed 
even since the time of Sheridan, even since 
the time of Sheridan Knowles and Douglas 
Jerrold, that literary beauties seem positively 
out of place in an acted play, whether tragic 
or comic, being destructive of that realism 
which the dramatist is obliged to make his 
one quest. 

And now we have reached the point to 
which these remarks were intended to lead: 
among poetic dramatists Lord Tennyson 
seems to be the only one who is fully aware 
of these altered conditions under which 
the dramatist now must work. This was 
made pretty manifest by ‘ Harold,’ but 
in ‘The Cup’ and in ‘ The Falcon,’ beautiful 
as the writing is, there is not a line that 
seems to be written because it is beautiful, 
not a line that does not move the dramatic 
action towards the ‘‘revolution”—the me- 
chanical revolution—as rapidly as in the 
most prosaic melodrama. 

Does the Laureate (like Wordsworth in 
the sonnet) take pleasure in working under 
hard conditions? That Lord Tennyson has - 
a great love of concision in poetry he has 
clearly shown. Unless we except his very 
earliest work, such as the ‘ Lover’s Tale,’ 
brevity was always one of his special artistic 
qualities. In ‘The Palace of Art’ he loves 
to paint in four lines a picture which most 
other poets would have painted with far less 
vividness in ten. In one of the songs in 
‘The Princess’ (‘‘ Home they brought her 
warrior dead”) he gives an entire traged 
in sixteen lines; in the ballad of ‘The 
Sisters’ he achieves greater marvels of 
concision still. I’rom his youth he seems to 
have taken as his motto Hesiod’s famous 
aphorism, ‘‘ Half is better than the whole.” 
Therefore it is not at all impossible that 
conditions which would chafe another poet 
do not chafe Lord Tennyson. 

But with regard to Hesiod’s maxim it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the half is 
not better than the whole unless the half 
can do the work of the whole. Now the 
dramatic conception of ‘The Oup’ is far 
too big for two acts. We do not believe 
that any dramatist could have vitalized 
the characters of Camma and Synorix 
in the few lines that Lord Tennyson has 
allowed himself in this play. Concise as 
Webster is, he always allows himself room 
not only to vitalize his characters, but to 
let them grow. This dramatic parsimony 
of Lord Tennyson’s is also exercised in 
the dialogue. It is most apparent in the 
great scene of the dénodment, where the 
poisoned cup is presented to Synorix. This 
is just the kind of scene where a weaker or 
a stronger dramatist than Lord Tennyson 
would have incurred the danger not of be- 
coming too concise, but of becoming too 
yoluble. Still the scene as it stands is 
very fine, and gives undoubtedly great 
opportunities to both actor and actress. = 

The time has gone by when a dramatist 
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is allowed to let his characters grow before 
the audience. But he must at least give 
himself time and space to vitalize them, for 
in order to engage the interest of an audience 
in the incidents of any drama or any story, 
it is first necessary to engage its interest in 
the characters to whom the incidents happen, 
and for this a deal more space is required 
than Lord Tennyson has allowed himself in 

‘The Cup.’ The invocations to Artemis are 

as impressive as they can well be :— 

[All face the Goddess. Priestesses, Children, Popu- 
lace, and Guards kneel—the others remain 
standing. 

SyNorIX. UO Thou, that dost inspire the germ 

with life, 

The child, a thread within the house of birth, 

And give him limbs, then air, and send him forth 

The glory of his father—Thou whose breath 

Is balmy wind to robe our hills with grass, 

And kindle all our vales with myrtle-blossom, 

And roll the golden oceans of our grain, 

And sway the long grape-bunches of our vines, 

And fill all hearts with fatness and the lust 

Of plenty—-make me happy in my marriage ! 

CuHorvus (chanting). Artemis, Artemis, hear him, 

Ionian Artemis ! 

CAMMA. O Thou that slayest the babe within the 

womb 

Or in the being born, or after slayest him 

As boy or man, great Goddess, whose storm-voice 

Unsockets the strong oak, and rears his root 

Beyond his head, and strows our fruits, and lays 

Our golden grain, and runs to sea and makes it 

Foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 

And peoples, hear. 

Whose arrow is the plague—whose quick flash splits 

The mid-sea mast, and rifts the tower to the rock, 

And hurls the victor’s column down with him 

That crowns it, hear. 

Who causest the safe earth to shudder and gape, 

And gulf and flatten in her closing chasm 

Domed cities, hear, 

Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a province 

To a cinder, hear. 

Whose winter-cataracts find a realm and leave it 

A waste of rock and ruin, hear. I call thee 

To make my marriage prosper to my wish ! 

Cuorvus. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, Ephesian 

Artemis ! 
CamMMA. Artemis, Artemis, hear me, Galatian 
Artemis ! 

I call on our own Goddess in our own Temple. 

CHoRUS. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, Galatian 

Artemis ! (Thunder, All vise, 
Still Lord Tennyson’s imagination is not at 
white heat here, as it is in some of his 
poems. That in the theatric conditions 
of the contemporary English stage there 
is something which weakens the poet’s 
imagination, and often paralyzes it, is made 
manifest by the fact that the most dramatic 
writing of the nineteenth century is to be 
found not in the drama, but outside it. 

We will content ourselves with instancing 

the cases of Coleridge and Scott and Lord 

Tennyson. 

In ‘The Ancient Mariner’ there 
scarcely be matched out of the plays of 
Shakspeare, as in the end of part i., where 
the Mariner, having reached the record of 
his accursed crime, stops, unable to proceed, 
and the Wedding Guest breaks in :— 

“ God save thee, Ancient Mariner, 

From the friends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so?” “ With my crossbow 
I shot the albatross.” 

And, again, at the second great crisis of 

the story, where the true nature of the spectre 

bark breaks in upon the mariner, what 
can possibly be more dramatic than this? It 
is in his dramas—in the ‘Remorse’—in 

‘Robespierre’ — that Coleridge becomes 

essentially undramatic. 





are | 
passages which for dramatic intensity can | 


In Scott’s novels there are not only bits 
of dialogue, there are entire scenes which 
are full of the freedom of true dramatic 
life. It is when he writes a tragedy 
that imagination drops with broken wings. 
With regard to Lord Tennyson’s own case, 
the writer of ‘St. Simeon,’ who is also the 
writer of the ballad of ‘The Sisters’ and of 
‘The Northern Farmer,’ can hardly be said 
to be without dramatic imagination of a 
very high kind; and in ‘ Rizpah’ there is a 
dramatic touch such as it would be difficult 
to match in modern times—the touch where 
the poor bereaved mother speaks of her son 
as ‘“‘ my baby.” It was after the publication 
of ‘Rizpah’ that the pathetic incident 
occurred of Garfield’s aged mother crying 
out, ‘‘ Why do they want to kill my baby ?” 
on being told that her son had been shot. 
In all Lord Tennyson’s plays there is no 
speech so dramatic as this one from ‘ Rizpah,’ 
for a certain abandon is needed, a certain 
freedom from mechanical constrictions, be- 
fore the imagination can move freely. 

Another difficulty with which the contem- 
porary poetic dramatist has to struggle is 
that of writing living blank verse in 
sequences every one of which has to be 
governed by the demands of stage business. 
And here a dramatist like Victor Hugo, who 
writes tragedies in rhyme, has a marked 
advantage over a dramatist who, writing in 
English blank verse, has yet to be governed 
by purely theatric conditions. 

A very interesting and a very subtle 
question is involved here, and it seems 
almost necessary to glance at it. Rhymed 
music can, by a clever manipulator, be 
struck, though the poet do but little more 
than strike the key-board for a chord; for the 
rhyme-emphasis comes to him by the mere 
conditions of structure. But without imagi- 
nation, withoutinspiration, no passage of good 
blank verse was ever yet written. Landor was, 
as usual, felicitously right when he said that 
‘passion alone can give the higher beauties 
of versification,’”’ and that ‘‘ herein even 
Shakspeare himself was great only when he 
was carried off his legs in spite of himself.” 
More felicitously right still, perhaps, was 
Horace when he said that some doubted 
whether comedy be a poem at all, because 
neither in its subject nor in its language is 
there the same impressive elevation which 
distinguishes other kinds of poetry, while 
the composition is only distinguished from 
ordinary discourse by the versification. So 
exactly do Horace’s words explain the enor- 
mous difficulty that besets the writer of Eng- 
lish dramatic blank verse, that they might 
have been uttered by an English metrical 
critic. It was this difficulty, we suspect, 
and not any love of realism, that caused 
Shakspeare in his fancy plays, such as 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘As You Like It,’ &c., to 
write the level portions of the dialogue in 
prose. He found that unless blank verse is 
aflame with passion, or charged with emotive 
thought, or decked with the jewels of fancy, 
it must, to be verse at all, dance off into 
lyrical movements, than which nothing is 
more ruinoustodrama. The great defect in 
our language as a poetic medium is that we 
have nothing between “ the big bow-wow” 
(to use Scott’s expressive phrase) of blank 


| verse and rhyme—we have no such interme- 


diary, for instance, as the Spanish assonance, 


| or as the loose rhyming of the Germans, 





so successfully used in parts of ‘Faust.’ 
The music of dramatic dialogue should 
no doubt seem lawless as that of two 
answering thrushes, but all the while it 
should really bend to a law of its own—a 
law so subtly sweet that none can formulate 
it. The oppression of recognized law, which 
in the lofty dream of epic may be a delight, 
is in drama a weariness to the flesh, a 
yoke that galls at first and is found to be 
intolerable at last, as in tragedies like 
‘Cato,’ and even in Marlowe’s work when 
Marlowe yields himself entirely to his love 
of sonority. Since Milton no writer of 
English blank verse has shown himself to be 
a greater master of epic sonority than has 
Lord Tennyson, especially in the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ He there did what even Keats 
failgd to doin ‘ Hyperion’—he informed his 
lines with as much stateliness as English 
blank verse can bear, and yet he avoided the 
Miltonic coldness and remoteness. And if 
the blank verse in the volume before us lacks 
sonority, we know why; we know that, save 
in the invocations to Artemis, the poet has 
avoided sonority of purpose, in the belief 
that although sonority may no doubt be im- 
ported into romantic drama, what romantic 
drama needs in order that it may live at all 
is warmth, and that it is to epic that the 
sonority of ‘‘the mighty line’”’ properly be- 
longs. Here is a good specimen of Lord 
Tennyson’s dramatic blank verse :— 
SYNORIX. How ! 
CamMMA. Thou hast drunk deep enough to make 
me happy. 
Dost thou not feel the love I bear to thee 
Glow thro’ thy veins? 

SYNORIX. The love I bear to thee 
Glows thro’ my veins since first I look’d on thee, 
But wherefore slur the perfect ceremony ? 

The sovereign of Galatia weds his Queen. 
Let all be done to the fullest in the sight 
Of all the Gods. (Starts.) This pain—what is it? 
—again ? 
I had a touch of this last year—in—Rome. 
Yes, yes. (Yo ANTONIUS) Your arm—a moment— 
It will pass, 
I reel beneath the weight of utter joy— 
This all too happy day, crown—queen at once. 
[ Staggers. 
O all ye Gods—Jupiter !—Jupiter ! 
[Falls backward. 

Shakspeare’s blank verse of the first 
and the third epochs seems to have been 
taken as a model by all subsequent dra- 
matists whose quest has been the warmth of 
romantic drama. This may be seen by cor- 
trasting a tragedy like ‘Venice Preserved,’ 
where warmth is the quest, with a tragedy 
like ‘Cato,’ where stateliness is the quest. 
But the dramatists whose quest is warmth 
have only succeeded in catching the rhythm 
of Shakspeare’s first epoch—the epoch, that 
is, before Shakspeare had been more than 
partially seduced into the epic sonorousness 
of Marlowe, but also before he had dis- 
covered his own great secret, that the drama- 
tist who would inform his characters not 
merely with poetry, but with dramatic life, 
must so adjust his pauses with reference to 
the initial foot of the sequence, eschewing 
all pause tricks of line—or rather must so 
let the emotion govern the pauses—as to hide 
those very artifices of metric art which Mar- 
lowe and especially his followers, Milton and 
others, love to show—the epoch, in short, be- 
fore Shakspeare had discovered that the 
pauses must be so cunningly set that the 
music shall seem to be in very truth ‘“ wood- 
notes wild.” In all dramatic verse, save that 
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of Shakspeare after his escape from the entire 
dominance of Marlowe, the burden of law— 
of importunate and ever-recognized law— 
prevents the music from seeming (as in 
drama it always should seem) the free efflu- 
ence and the living metre of the passions 
themselves. To no other poet than Shak- 
speare has it been given to catch that 
‘bright-limbed motion of the gods at play,” 
such as we get in ‘ Othello,’ for instance, in 
parts of ‘The Tempest,’ in ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ in the Shakspearean portions of 
‘Timon,’ &c.—the motion which we always 
mentally feel whenever Shakspearean music 
is talked of — that rhythm which Shak- 
speare, as has just been said, suddenly found 
for himself, after he had awakened to the 
fact that ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line” was a 
great deal too mighty for the fluctuant 
life of drama—that it was not, indeed, 
the rhythm of drama at all, but of 
epic, where, and where alone in English 
unrhymed verse, recognized and formulated 
law is a beauty—is even, for any length of 
time, tolerable. It is curious to note, how- 
ever, that Shakspeare’s earlier style—though 
for the most part as inimitable by poets of 
a high rank as a nightingale’s note is in- 
imitable by a skylark—can, nevertheless, be 
caught by poets who are not of a high rank. 
Alexander Smith’s case is a famous one 
in point. With less dramatic power, per- 
haps, than any poet of his day, Smith could 
spin off blank-verse sentences like this :— 
My drooping sails 
Flap idly ‘gainst the mast of my intent ; 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 
To have been able to turn out a sentence 
so exactly like ene of Shakspeare’s own as 
that, what would not Coleridge have given ; 
yet how puny and pinchbeck is Smith when 
compared with the writer of ‘Kubla Khan’ 
and ‘Christabel’! Sometimes, though not 
often, and even then only in a single line, 
a poet of the first class, like Lord Tennyson 
in his non-dramatic works, has done it, as in 
Authority forgets a dying king. 
But he has never got so near as Alexander 
Smith, nor so near as the almost unknown 
author of ‘Joseph and his Brethren’ in 
such lines as :— 
I would say the fiery sun 
Doth not o’ershine the galaxy so far ; 
Nor doth a torch within a jewell’d mine 
Amaze the eye beyond this diamond here 
More than the ruddy offices of love 
Do glow before the common steps of life. 

But to return to the subject of the acted 
drama: what we are desirous of showing is 
that in the present condition of the English 
theatre the poetic drama has absolutely lost 
its function. In a time when the dramatist 
is really the stage carpenter, and when the 
poet is only the carpenter’s assistant who 
produces ‘‘the words,” how can there be 
an acted poetic drama? And as to blank 
verse, how can there be found a place 
for a form of metric art which is only 
distinguished from prose by its eleva- 
tion? Even where the poetic medium 
has the support of rhyme to rest upon, and 
is not compelled to be continually asserting 
by sonorous periods its superiority to prose— 
even in the French alexandrine, and ever on 
the Parisian stage, where the actors by their 
delivery do their best to ‘‘ make believe ” 
that the verse is prose—even then and there 
the audience resents the merely literary part 





of the play. Among all the ‘stage car- 

enter’s assistants’ now living in Europe, 
Victor Hugo has the most genius and the 
most child-like belief in the carpenter as the 
great master for whom he works. From 
the first line of ‘Le Roi s’Amuse’ to the 
last, there is in the poet a pathetic conscious- 
ness of wings and flats, of pasteboard, glue- 
pot, and the “ big brush.” But those who 
saw the revival of this magnificent drama 
in 1882 must have been struck by the fact 
that it was its poetic qualities that damned it. 

Has, then, prose melodrama become the 
acknowledged substitute of poetic tragedy? 
So it seems, and it is absurd to shirk the 
truth. A good melodrama is, perhaps, a 
legitimate form of art. The imagining of 
great, pathetic, or terrible incidents is as 
unquestionably a branch of art—though not 
so high a one—as the poetic treatment of 
them. No doubt it was this consideration 
that caused Diderot to praise even so poor 
a production as ‘George Barnwell.’ It was 
this, too, that led Lessing to discuss the same 
play as a work of art, and recommend it as 
a model! But be this as it may, between 
theatric and poetic art there is now a differ- 
ence in kind. So impatient have audiences 
grown that even the footlight poetry of Lord 
Lytton and Sheridan Knowles is no longer 
tolerated. The business of the playhouse is 
more bustling than the business of Capel 
Court, and the poet has no place in either.“ 

With regard to‘ The Cup,’ it is impossible 
to read the story of Camma in Plutarch’s 
narrative without being struck by its dra- 
matic and scenic capabilities. That it should 
have been selected by Lord Tennyson for 
dramatic treatment is therefore not remark- 
able. The remarkable thing is that, save 
Thomas Corneille, no dramatist should have 
taken it up before. 

On the other hand, it may be said that it 
is impossible to re-read Boccaccio’s story of 
the falcon without being struck with a new 
surprise that it should have been selected 
for treatment by at least five dramatists before 
Lord Tennyson. Whether a play is well 
written or ill written, whether it is well deve- 
loped or ill developed, it is the ‘‘ revolution ” 
(to adopt again Aristotle’s phraseology) 
and the method of working up to the revolu- 
tion which make the subject and the treat- 
ment dramaticorundramatic. It ishere where 
Shakspeare is supreme. The great central 
incident of the drama—that incident around 
which all the others revolve—is always with 
him capable of dramatic actualization. It is 
always such a one as can be flashed upon 
the actual senses of the audience, and it is 
always (where the interest is serious) fore- 
shadowed from the opening of the play. 
Now what is the central idea of Boccaccio’s 
story? Not the roasting of the bird, but 
the effect of that roasting upon the count’s 
mind. The extraordinary magnitude of the 
count’s sacrifice, the affection between the 
man and the falcon, the agony and the grief 
of the count, the struggle between his love 
of the lady and his love of the bird that 
had been the one solace of his poverty—this is 
the motif of Boccaccio’s story, and: in order 
to lend a tragic or even a serious interest to 
the introduction upon the stage of the roast 
body of the bird this motif must have been 
fully developed. And note that if this motif 
had been fully developed the roast bird need 
not have been introduced at all. 





A human interest must be shed over the 
lower animals before they can be brought 
into drama. It is not the sacrifice of a 
falcon, but the sacrifice of a peculiarly en- 
dowed and specially beloved falcon, that 
can make the vis matrix of a play. This 
could only have been effected by introducing 
and keeping before the audience a falcon 
worthy of being weighed in the balance 
against a mistress’s love—-a falcon trained to 
exhibit its affection for its master. In other 
words, the story cannot be dramatized. And 
then the dialogue between the count and 
Filippo as to the intended sacrifice of the 
bird (the real revolution) should have 
been the strongest and the most pathetic 
inthe play. Then, perhaps, the spectacle 
of the roasting of the bird might have 
a serious and pathetic interest. In Lord 
Tennyson’s play this dialogue is hurried over 
as though it were of no importance at all. 
This, we think, would prevent the play’s 
succeeding on the stage. But it is full of 
lovely writing. And if Lord Tennyson has 
failed in making such a subject dramatic, he 
has failed where no one would have suc- 
ceeded. Lerd Tennyson’s fame will not 
suffer by the publication of this volume; 
to say that it will gain by its publication 
would be to forget what that fame is. 








THE WEEK. 

CovENT GARDEN. — Performances of Signor Salvini 
Othello, King Lear. o 
Prince's THEATRE. —‘ Breaking a Butterfly,’ a Play in 
Three Acts. Founded on Ibsen’s ‘Norah’ by Henry A. 

Jones and Henry Herman, 


On the third visit to England of Signor 
Salvini it becomes possible to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of his powers. Higher 
physical attributes and a finer method 
can be claimed by no living actor. His 
figure, though stouter than on his last 
visit, has lost little of its grace, and the 
massive head and the fine and mobile 
features exercise their old influence. The 
voice meanwhile sounds richer and ampler 
in volume than before, the manner in which 
it fills the huge hall of Covent Garden being 
remarkable. These gifts Signor Salvini turns 
to high account, producing with them effects 
to which the stage has long been a stranger. 
His range is wide, including the entire do- 
main between tragic intensity and domestic 
gentleness. In the expression of dignity 
and of the habit of command Signor Salvini 
has no equal, and in the expression of the 
more furious passions he goes to the limits 
of recorded precedent. Pathos seems, how- 
ever, to be outside his range. For this 
reason his Lear is inferior to his Othello. 
The supremacy formerly assigned the latter 
performance will not now be disputed. As 
to the reading of Othello opinions may 
differ. The majority, however, of students 
will be on the side Signor Salvini has illus- 
trated by so marvellous an impersonation, 
and will hold that the passions concealed 
beneath the polished exterior of Othello are 
not only savage, but brutal. The nature 
exhibited is essentially murderous, and the 
lust of blood is shown in the execution of 
Desdemona, sacrificial as it is held to be. 
In more than one scene the movements were 
leonine, a perfectly fitting character in one 
whose youth had probably been spent in the 
desert. Some departure from the former re- 
presentation is made, but the performance in 
its lurid splendour has not greatly altered. 
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If in dealing with Lear Signor Salvini 
is less happy, it must be remembered that 
the play, if not less dramatic than ‘Othello’ 
or ‘Macbeth,’ furnishes far fewer oppor- 
tunities to the actor. His performance as 
a whole is picturesque and expressive. In 

arts only is it fully inspired. Nothing 

ner than the opening scenes can be 
desired. The port is regal, and the pas- 
sionate, overbearing nature of the monarch, 
intolerant of contradiction while surfeited 
with command, is shown with unsurpassable 
skill. In the denunciatory passages, when 
the proud nature, learning to stoop, vents 
its impotent rage in frantic and extravagant 
appeals to Heaven, the highest point is 
reached. The scenes of misery and mad- 
ness which follow are monotonous. An 
occasional burst such as that when the dis- 
crowned king, before uttering the memor- 
able phrase, ‘‘ Ay, every inch a king,” 
rushes up a mound, the elevation of which 
corresponds to the dais on which stood his 
throne, and breaks from a tree a twig for a 
sceptre, moves strongly an audience. This 
device is, however, an artifice of no special 
value, and may be ranked among the over- 
realistic interpretations of Shakspeare, the 
effect of which is prosaic rather than the re- 
verse. An actor should be able, and Signor 
Salvini 7s able, to fill the stage with a kingly 
presence without borrowing any imitation of 
the insignia of royalty. In the scenes with 
Cordelia great tenderness was displayed, and 
a singularly impressive picture was realized 
when the monarch entered dragging with 
him the body of his child. What, how- 
ever, seemed wanting in the whole of the 
later scenes was the pathos springing from 
the sense of utter helplessness and senility. 
The general effect, in spite of the tears with 
which the actor can charge his voice and 
the significance of many of his gestures, 
was depressing. A fine performance Lear 
must be pronounced; it is scarcely, however, 
a revelation. So much improvement in the 
mounting and stage-management of plays 
has been effected since Signor Salvini’s 
last visit that the general disposition of 
the scene, though not conspicuously worse 
than at his last visit, seems unworthy 
of the occasion. No special shortcoming 
beyond insignificance can be charged against 
Signor Salvini’s supporters. The processions 
of supernumeraries, however, and the general 
disposition of the stage, almost recall the 
days when Adelphi management was a by- 
word. 

The version of Ibsen’s play produced on 
Monday at the Prince’s Theatre is disap- 
pointing. Some allowance may be made 
for a nervous and uneasy performance of the 
heroine, who is the central character. Under 
no circumstances, however, could a piece of 
this description take a firm hold upon an 
English audience. ‘ Norah,’ as the original of 
‘ Breaking a Butterfly’ is called, belongs to 
that idyllic class of pieces which seldom find 
favour in this country except when seasoned 
with satire. Its heroine is a species of Teu- 
tonic Frou-Frou, who, as a result of pure 
ignorance, commits forgery, and when her 
crime is detected contemplates suicide. A 
situation which, without being highly dra- 
matic, is at least theatrically effective, is 
reached in the second act. The effect of 
this was to elevate the piece into success. 
Very far from happy is, however, the cen- 





tral idea, and the opening scenes are weak. 
Some curiosity is roused as to the manner 
in which the heroine will explain to her 
husband the awkward predicament in which 
she is placed. So devoted, however, from 
the wifely standpoint, has been her conduct 
that her indiscretion (it is in fact no worse) is 
calculated to endear her to him instead 
of, as she dreads, divorcing him from 
her. When her husband asks what are the 
crimes she has committed, she may answer 
with Desdemona, in reply to a similar ques- 
tion, ‘‘ They ’re lovesI bear to you.” From 
the punishment she has incurred she is saved 
by her husband, who takes on himself the 
burden of guilt. By a clumsy expedient the 
husband is himself saved, and the current of 
domestic serenity once more runs under 
conditions that recall the life of Charlotte and 
her spouse as defined in Thackeray’s clever 
satire. There is, indeed, nothing for the 
heroine to do but to go on “cutting bread 
and butter,” decking Christmas trees, or oc- 
cupying herself with other similar pursuits. 
Not much easier of comprehension for the aver- 
age Englishman is the woman of Teutonic 
fiction than that of French fiction, and the 
domestic heroine is ordinarily as far outside 
the range of our sympathies as the ingénue 
or the femme incomprise. Some excellent act- 
ing was displayed by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Other parts were well sustained by Mr. 
Anson, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Maclean, 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 





Bramatic Gossiy, 
‘Tue Tate oF Troy’ is likely to find a suc- 
cessor this year in ‘ The Tale of Orestes.’ 


Ir is believed that, in addition to the pieces 
in which he is announced to appear, Signor 
Salvini will play Ingomar. He has become a 
vice-president of the New Shakspere Society. 


A one-act farce by Mr. Charles Fawcett, the 
author of the comedietta of ‘ Bubbles,’ was pro- 
duced on Mondayat the Gaiety Theatre withslight 
success. ‘ Polly’s Birthday’ is a commonplace 
production, built upon familiar lines and having 
no claim to consideration. Miss Robino as the 
heroine, a blanchisseuse, sang agreeably, and 
Messrs. Arthur Williams, Dallas, and Monk- 
house did what could be done with characters 
destitute of novelty or humour. 

THE revival at the Globe of Mr. G. R. Sims’s 
farcical comedy ‘The Member for Slocum’ 
shows to advantage Mr. J. L. Shine, joint 
manager with Mr. Hollingshead of the theatre. 
Mr. Shine’s performance of Onesimus Epps, M.P., 
has some genuine drollery. Miss Fanny Brough 
and Miss Carlotta Leclercq were included in a 
fairly effective cast. 

Martinf£es to be given at the Prince’s Theatre 
during the spring season will include perform- 
ances of ‘The Colonel’ and ‘ Crutch and Tooth- 
pick,’ and a series of representations of comedy 
by Mr. Charles Collette. 

Miss Harris, who has recruited her company 
from Drury Lane, will produce at Easter at the 
Novelty Theatre an entertainment of the class 
formerly supposed to characterize the season, in 
place of the drama of ‘ A Wife’s Victory’ for- 
merly announced. 

A REVIVAL of the ‘Two Orphans, with Mr. 
Henry Neville, Mr. William Rignold, and Mrs. 
Huntley in their original characters, isannounced 
at the Olympic. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. H. 8.—F. P.—M. B. A.— 
received, 
No netice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





Erratum,—P, 255, col. 3, last line, for ‘* Morris” read 
Morritt, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>—_ 
“This excellent dictionary.”— Times, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Issue of an Entirely Remodelled, Revised, and 
Largely Increased Edition of 


SPIERS'S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


(The Twenty-ninth Edition.) 


Now ready, in Two Royal Octavo Volumes of about 800 pages 
each, Price, in cloth, 18s.; half bound, 21s, 


Volume I.—FRENCH-ENGLISH. 
Volume II.-_ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. have the 
pleasure to announce that they have been appointed Sole 
English Agents for the Sale of this most valuable Book. 

This Edition has been printed from entirely new type, 
and the whole of the new matter collected by Dr. Spiers, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty additional pages of 
print, has been incorporated. Moreover, the Vocabulary 
has since been enriched by the insertion of a very large 
number of new words, whereby the Dictionary is raised toa 
level with the knowledge of the present day. Notwithstand- 
ing these improvements and additions, THE PRICE HAS 
NUT BEEN INCREASED. 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW WORK ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE RIVER CONGO, 
FROM ITS MOUTH TO BOLOBO. 


With a General Description of the Natural History and 
Anthropology ef its Western Basin. 
By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.8. 

With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations,a New Map of the 
Congo from its Mouth to H6idbé, also a Physical Map of the West 
Coast of Africa, and Three Evchings. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. 


Extract from the TIMES Review, February 27th. 

“Of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Johnston, who saw much of him, speaks with 
the enthusiasm of youth in presence of its hero, but this enthusiasm is 
quite sufticiently justified by the wonderful work which Mr. Stanley has 
actually accomplished. What that work is has never been so fully and 
satisfactorily shown as in the pages of Mr. Johnston's narrative....Mr. 
Jonnston is not only a keen and eager observer, he is an artist, botanist, 
zoglogist, and evidently also a bit of a geologist....His faculty of 
accurate, intelligible, and graphic description is remarkable in a man so 
young....Few recent books of travel are so full of information.”’ 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KHEDIVES AND PASHAS: 


Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen. 
By ONE WHO KNOWS THEM WELL. 
1. The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2. The KHEDIVE.—3. ARABI.— 
4, RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.—6. CHERIF PASHA.—7. The 
CHERIF MINISTRY.—8. Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 





Now ready, small post 8vo. stiff boards, 1s. 


THE SEA, THE RIVER, AND 
THE CREEK. 


By GARBOARD STREYKE. 





THE NEW ADDITION TO “ LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS” IS 


THE SEA QUEEN. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &c. 
Small post 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS 


At all the Libraries. 
——~_>——_ 
LA FORTUNINA: a Novel, By Mrs. 
COMYNS CARR. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 31s. 6d. 
««* La Fortunina ’ has considerable merits.’’—Atheneum. 


OLD BOSTON: a Romance of the 


Time of the War of Independence. By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





“ A most delightful picture of the life of the time.’’— Whitehall Review. - 


RICHER THAN WEALTH: a Novel. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’”S PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL.—Tie Tlard Edition 
of ‘MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a LIFE in the 
HIGHLANDS’ is now ready. In consequence of the demand 
for the work, orders will be executed in the order in which they 
are received. 





“STANDARD” EDITION 


OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


W. M THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-Six Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s, 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper; it will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s writings which 
have not before been collected, with many additional Illustrations; and, with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, 
it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 


IN EW 


The following Volumes are ready: 
Vanity Fair, 2 vols. | Pendennis, 2 vols. | The Newcomes, 2 Vols. 


And a New Volume will be issued on the Ist of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series, 





THE NEW RUSSIAN ACQUISITION—MERYV. 
FOR THE BEST ACCOUNT OF MERV AND ITS INHABITANTS, READ 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised from ‘The 


Mery Oasis," By EDMOND O’DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s, 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 


FLORENCE. | VENICE. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘Walks in Rome,’ ‘Days near Rome,’ &c. 


Will be ready immediately, with Original Portraits, 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles J. B. Williams, M.D. F.B.S., 


Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 
Will be ready shortly, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Horner. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of ‘ Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“A genuine addition to the wealth of national literary history......Mr. Symonds has done something more than write 
‘a popular book’ from the point of view commonly and meanly identified with popularity...... His judgments are carefully 
weighed, and are delivered in language which seldom rises to any great height of eloquence, but is generally solid and 
clear.”— Daily Telegraph, ‘ 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British Relations with 


Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Colonel 
R. L. PLAYFAIR, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 14s. 

‘Here and there we light upon some characteristic story or sketch of manners...... The book is, however, mainly a sober 
and solid selection from unpublished State Papers, set forth with no pretence of literary skill. But the novelty and interest 
of the subject atone for the faults of the treatment, and ‘The Scourge of Christendom” deserves to be carefully —. 

Atheneum. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S ‘CITIES OF NORTAIERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.’ 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vo's. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vo's. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Days near Rome,’ &c. 


‘Dwixt guide and gossip Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare holds an enviable post in the department of belles-lettres. His books 
are delightfully companionable, whether we take them abroad, or whether they remain with us at home...... Four volumes, 
as good as new, or rather, better—seeing that the information they give has been carefully brought down to date—now call 
for notice. Dedicated to Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, the companion of the author in historic paths of travel, these 
handbooks well deserve the honour of the distinguished association.”—Daily Telegraph, 





NEW NOVEL 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
A Pastoral. 


MEADOW SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


WHELPTON, Author of ‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.’ 


By Edwin 





“The magazine reader will find no better in- 
vestment for his Sixpence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
EMINENT ARTISTS, 


THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES PAYN. 
THE MARCH NUMBER IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The PIPER of CAIRNDHU. Illustrated by 
W. 8S. STACEY. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IV. 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By the Author of 
‘VICE VERSA.’ Chaps. 26 to 29. With Illus- 
trations by W. RALSTON, 


The MILK in the COCO-NUT. 
‘The MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD.’ 
AT ECCLES. 


AN ATTRACTION. 
WHEELER. 


Illustrated by E. J. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Cloth gilt, each volume containing 4 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


ROMANTIC TALES. 


‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX. 


NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. - 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 

The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. 


By the Author 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


OLIPHANT, 


By Mrs. 





FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret Velev. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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SANCTIONED BY THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION. 


POYNTER'S 
SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 





Now ready, in 4 Parts, price ls. each, 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING. 


By 8S. J. CARTLIDGE, F.R.Hist.S., Lecturer in the National 
Art Training School, South Kensington. The first Two 
Parts are specially adapted to those intending to enter 
the Second Grade Examination of the Science and Art 
Department. The Third Part treats of Accidental 
Vanishing Points, and is an easy introduetion to Higher 
Perspective comprised in the Fourth Part. 


London: BLACKIE & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


VERE FOSTER’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER 
PAINTING. 


Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 
numerous Outline Drawings of Flowers, after various 
Artists. With Full Instructions. In 4 Parts, 4to. 6d. 
each; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Thirty Vignettes, after various Artists. With Full In- 
structions. In 4 Parts, 4to. 6d. each; or 1 vol. cloth 
extra, 3s. 





London: BLACKIE & Son, 49 and @ 50, Ob Old Bailey. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE LAND 1D QUESTION. 


BY J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, MP. 


S1X CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 


the History of English Labour. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. [A¢ all Libraries. 








BY REV. C. W. STUBBS, M.A., Author of ‘ Vil‘age Politics.’ 


The LAND and the LABUURERS: a Record 


of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative 
Agriculture. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 





BY REV. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. Fully 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Svo. 2ls. 

Contents: The Fairy Garland—From Pixy to Puck—The Virgin's Bower 
—bBridal Wreaths and Bouquets—Garlands for Heroes and Saints—Tradi- 
tions about Flowers—Provervs of Fiowers—The Seasons—The Magic 
Wand—Superstitions a»out Flowers—Curious Beliefs of Herbalists— 
Sprigsand Sprays in Heraldry—Plant Names—Language of Flowers— 
Mustic Flow er Names—l’eculiar U visit Witches and their Flower-lore. 


FLOWERS: a Fantasy. ‘By Cornelia Wal- 


LAC legantly printed in demy 48mo. — Floral Borders 
__and with Miniature Illustrations. Cloth gilt, Is. 











~ BY REV. HENKY WOOD. —Fully Illustrated, crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


A SEASON AMONG the WILD FLOWERS 


**No more useful ¢ »mpanion could the young botanist take with bim 
in his country -side rambles.’ ‘—Lit erary World. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature 
re SEBOTH. Edited, with Descriptive Text and Introduction, by 
y. BENNETT,M A. B.Sc Series I.—IIL., each with 100 Coloured 
Piston, half-persian, extra gilt top, each 25s. 
__ Bares ave completing the work, will be ready shortly. 


QUARTERSTAFF. A Practical Manual, with 


23 Figures of Positions. . By Sergeant MacCARTHY. ls. 


PENNY BOOKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Authorities of the British Museum. Each 32 pp. 

*,” Each Volume is fully illustrated with Woodcuts. 
BEETLES. By W. F. Kirby. 
BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By W. F. Kirby. 
COINS, GREEK and ROMAN. by Barclay Y. Head 
FLOWERING PLANTS. By J. Britten. 
INSECTS, ORDERS of. By W. F. Kirby. 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. By W. T. Ogilvy. 
SHELLS. By B. B. Woodward. 

*.* Numerous others in Preparation. 


The NATURALIST’S WORLD. A Monthly 


Magazine of Natural History. Illustrated, Sd Monthly. 
“ Replete with tustructive matter."’"—Leels Mercury. 


‘London: W. SWAN SONNENCHEIN & CO, 














GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—Oerrne OS 








MR. H. SCHUTZ-WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES in HISTORY LEGEND and LITERATURE. Price 


7s. 6d. Dedicated by permission to J. A. Froude, Esq. M.A. Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, 


“Something of the ardour which has sustained him in many an alpine track, and of the wariness he has learnt from 
pleasant peril may be seen in the bright and diligent pages of Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson, wherein he speaks thoughtfully and 
with honest care concerning the various subjects chosen for his book.”—Daily Telegr iph. 

“The writer brings to bear the critical power of a /ittérateur, the experience of a connoisseur in human nature,” 

: ’ Whitehall Review, 

** An agreeable and instructive book.”— Queen. 

*‘The whole volume abounds in curious details.”—Life, 





Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS. By One of a Literary 
Family. Edited by Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards. 
** A very interesting record of the private lives of well-known men and women.”— Whitehall Review, 
‘* There is scarcely a page in the volume which we would wish away.”—Sypectator, 


** Much of the book is naturally taken up with recollections of Mrs. Barbauld, but other literary characters of a past 
day come across the stage.”—Atheneum, 





In a few days, 


MUSIC and the PIANO. By Madame Jenny Viard Louis. 


Translated from the French by Mrs, WARRINGTON SMYTH. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


In the first part, Madame Viard Louis shows that the art of music has, from age to age, followed the progress 
of the human mind; in the second, she takes the numerous composers for the Piano and indicates how the character of 
each is set forth in their respective books; in the third, she treats of style, that is to say, the various methods of con- 
veying the ideas of the Masters by the execution of their compositions. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, price 3s, 6d. of 


EVERYDAY LIFE in OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Sketched by 


Head Scholars of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse. To which is added 
a brief notice of St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ Schools, and Christ’s Hospital. With a Glossary of some Words 
in common use in those Schools, Edited by CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. With numerrus Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 


GENERAL GORDON in CHINA: “the Story of the ever 
Victorious Army.” By 8. MOSSMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 





At all the Libraries, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 


SISTER CLARICE. By Mrs. C. Hunter Hodgson, “ 


Daughter.” Crown 8vo. 


a Soldier's 


** * Sister Clarice’ has very strong recommendations...... fit for any young girl to read; very pure from beginnning to 
end.” —Whitehall Review, 

‘* A graceful, pure, and picturesque story ; should be widely read.”—Society. 

*** Sister Clarice ‘is an admirable character, and nearly all her actions are admirable.”—Athenaum, 








THE BOOK FOR PRIMROSE DAY. 


PRIMROSES: an ct on the Death of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


In Four Cantos. Coloured paper wrapper, price One Shilling. 





Ready shortly, 


The SEVEN WORDS on the CROSS, and other Hymns. By 


8. M. C. With Two Full-Page Lllustrations. Printed in red and black upon Dutch hand-made paper and bound in 
parchment covers, uniform with ‘ Music in Song,’ price 3s. 6d. 





Ready in a few days, 


SCIENCE in the NURSERY; or, Children’s Toys and What 


they Teach. By T. W. ERLE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 





Nearly ready, 


ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by 


E, STANLEY LEATHES and C. E. W. HOLMES from ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘ Through tle Looking-Slass,’ 
kind permission of the Author, Illustrated hehe P.M. Feap. 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, 


The NEW LAW of BANKRUPTCY. Containing the Bankruptcy 


Act, 1883, with Introduction, Tables, Notes, and an Index; to which is added a Supplement, containing the Orders, 
Forms, Fees, and List of Official Receivers. By ARCHIBALD BENCE JONES, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, price ds. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner St, Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
Li ST. 


——~>—_ 


Now ready, 5 vols. demy 8vo. 32, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON 


(including the ‘Tour in the Hebrides’ and ‘ John- 
soniana’). New Edition, with Notes and Appendices. 
By Rev. A. NAPIER. With 48 Steel Engravings. Also 
a Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on India paper. 
104 Copies only printed (of which few now remain). 
5 vols. imperial 8vo. 10/. 10s. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 


PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. 
GRAVES, of the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. In 
Monthly Parts, 5s.each. Parts I., IL., and IIL, ready, 


CALVERLEY’S WORKS, 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 


the late C. 8. CALVERLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 

College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

FLY LEAVES. Ninth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, demy 8vo. 3d, 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING 


CLASSES in the LAST HALF CENTURY. By ROBERT 
GIFFEN, LL.D. 

“T have read with great pleasure your masterly paper. 
It is probably in form and in substance the best answer to 
George, and I hope it may be practicable to give it a wide 
circulation.”—Extract from a Letter from Mr. Gladstone. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The ATONEMENT VIEWED in the 
LIGHT of CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES. An 
Introduction to the Study of the Doctrine of Pro- 
pitiation ; being the Hulsean Lectures for 1883-1884. By 
the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward’s, 
Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.) 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


ENUN CIATIONS with FIGURES of 


PROPOSITIONS in GEOMETRICAL CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. BESANT, M.A. Sc.D. F.R.S. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.) 


Demy 8vo, 5s. 


LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, 
treated after the Manner of Gauss. By CHARLES 
PENDLEBURY, M.A. F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical 
Master of St. Paul’ 's; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.) 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


FORMULA and EQUATIONS in 
ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE ANALYTICAL 
CONICS, and MENSURATION. By Rev. T. W. OPEN- 
SHAW, M. A., Second Master of the Grammar School, 
Bristol, formerly Somerset Scholar and Hulmeian Ex- 
hibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford, 


Feap. 8vo. ls. 


GERMAN PRIMER; or, Elementary 


German Grammar and el ises for Junior Forms in 
hee Schools and Preparatory Schools. By the Rev. 
A. C, CLAPIN, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s, 


ITALIAN PRIMER; or, Elementary 


Italian Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms in 
Public Schools et Preparatory Schools. By the Rev. 
A. C, CLAPIN, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A CONCISE SYSTEM of PARSING. 


By LIONEL E, ADAMS, B.A., London. 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth, 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 


Translated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. ELWES, 
2 vols, 5s. each. Vol. I. Tractatus, Theologico-Politicus, 
Political Treatise. Vol. Il. Improvement of the Under- 
standing, Ethics, Letters. 





London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, 4, York-street, 
Covert-garden. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


—_—_~—_ 


Now ready, NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 37s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM his 
PREVIOUS WORKS.* 


With Remarks - Sa G. J. Romanes’s recent Work, ‘ Mental 
Evolution in Anima’ 
* Op.1. EREWHON or, Overthe Range. 5s. 
Op. 2. The FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 3. LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 4. EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. 10s. 6d. 
Op. 5. UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 7s. 6d. 


Op. 6. ALPS and SANCTUARIES - e crmnesene and the 
CANTON TICINO. 21 





THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


The WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R.B HALDANE. M A., and JOHN 
KEMP,M.A. Vol.I., containing Four Books. Post 8vo. ‘cloth, 18s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 


By Edward von Hartmann. 


Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical 
Science. Authorized Translation by WILLIAM C. COUPLAND, 
M.A. Ten Editions of the German original have been so!d since its 
first appearance in 1863. In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. [Near'y ready. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
to the QURAN. 


fo which is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Di with Add 
Notes and Emendations; together with a Complete Index to = 
Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. 


By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. 


Vol. Il. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 
WRITINGS, and RELIGION 
of the PARSIS. 
By Martin Haug, Ph.D., 


late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the 
University of Munich. ‘Third Edition, Edited and En!erged by 
E. W. WEST, Ph.D. To which is also added a a Memoir 
of the late Dr. Haug by Prof. EVANS. frost 8vo. cloth, lés. 


“ We have, in a concise and readable form. a history of the seneniehies 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest 
times down to the present—a dissertation on the languages of the Parsi 
Scriptures, a translation of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the 
Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zorvas rian religion, with especial 
reference to its origin and development.’’—TZimes. 





ANGLO-SAXON and OLD ENGLISH 
VOCABULARIES. 
By Thos. Wright, M.A. F.S.A. Hon. M.R.S.L. 


Second Edition, Edited and Collated by RICHARD PAUL 
WULCKER. 2 vels. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH AMERICA during the 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 
By R. G. Watson, 


Editer of ‘Murray's Handbook of Greece.’ 2 vols. post Sve. 
cloth, with a Map, 21s. 


“That portion of his book relating to Brazil, in particular, seems to us 
to cover ground which is new, or at least has not been fully occupied by 
any previous English writer.""—St. James's Gazette. 


CREEDS of the DAY; 
or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By Henry Coke. 


In Three Series. (To which is now added an Index and Contents, 
which can be had on — gratis by previous purchasers.) 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, ) 


“ It is not a light task which Mr. Coke has set before him—to present 
the theological outcome of Biblical study, a ay yp and specula- 
tion bao concise, clear, and simple form—yet it 1 t be owned that he 

rried out his purpose with no little Aone Brel and skill.. 
An escourate view of the opinions on the most important questions “ot 
the day can be got from these pages, which are full of wean 0 
sman, 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


ime of ‘The Occult World. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


“Mr. Sinnett delivers his gospel with much clearness and obvious 
good faith.”"—Saturday Review. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the 
OTTOMAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S, 


Crown 8yvo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


London: Tritpner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 









MESSRS 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—_—~—>—— 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


for MARCH. No, DCCCXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. Part III. 
The LIFE of LORD LYTTON. 

The BABY'’S GRANDMOTHER, Part VI. 

SALMO-HUCHO FISHING in BAVARIA. 

A VENDETTA. 

PROPOSED MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 

The EARTHLY PARADISE. 

BOURGONEF. Part I. 

LORD WOLSELEY’S “ MEN.” 

Toan ANGLING FRIEND. By J. P. M. 

The SLAUGHTER in the SOUDAN. 

To the LORDS and COMMONS in PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT; and 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents: Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, the eo Young— 
German Wit, Heinrich a lg eeenas. Se Cummiog— 
The Influence of Rationalism, 's History— ‘atural History of 
German Life, Riehi—Three ay n Wiemar—Address to Working 
Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note- ing Notes on Author- 
ship, Judgments on Authors, Story- telling, Historic I 
in Originality, Tothe Prosaic all Things are Prosaic, Religious 

ts, Birth of en Felix qui non 


Love,’’ We make our own Preceden 
as, Divine Grace a Real a “A Fine Excess,” Feeling is 


nergy. 

*,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, con- 
tains all the contributions to periodical literature that the author was 
willing to have republished. It also includes some short essays and 
pages from her Note-book which have not hitherto been printed. 


This day is published, 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon 


CUMMING, Author of ‘Fire Fountains,’ ‘A Lady's Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,’‘At Home in Fiji,’ &c. Illustrated with & 
Engravings. 8vo. 16s. 

“Miss Cumming a rare facility for investing sketches of 
traveis with interest, and it is enough to say of her latest uae 
to descriptive literature that it is worthy of her reputation. 

“This pleasant book....We put down the book h ing | rs ‘this 
abrupt end may augur th @ speedy appearance of another volume as 
amusing and instructive as ‘Granite The Ty wt alias are 
not the least attractive part of the book.’’ —Pall Ma 

« As fascinating as any of her former works.”— Whitehall Review. 


This day is published, SEVENTH EDITION, 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OLIPHANT. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“Brilliant and delightful....The book is one which everybody will 
greedily read and greatly tamire It is the outcome of singular 
originality and independence. ontains enough to equip a score of 
ordinary novelists for the pousustion of ascore of meee novels.”” 

then@aum. 


This day is published, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of ‘The Swan and her Crew.’ 
Illustrated with 12 Full-Page Plates. Post 8vo. lds. 

“A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their 
inhabitants, human and other, from the pen of Mr. Davies. The author 
describes his yachting adventures with such piquancy and verve that 
we find ourselves mentally resol ving to devote our next autumn helidays 
to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps."'— Westminster Review. 

* His book is full of pleasant reading, even for those to whom nature 
has denied all love for fishing and amateur yachting....It will be wel- 
comed everywhere by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topics. We recommend it unreservedly, but had almost forgotten to say 
that it is adorned with twelve admirable illustrations.’’—Spectator. 

“He has produced a book which will please all lovers of singular 
scenery, all boating men, all naturalists, all who look on nature with a 
poetic eye.’ —Academy. 


This day is published, Vol. IT. completing the Work, 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of 


NATIONS, A Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political 
Communities. By JAMES LORIMER, LI..D., Advocate, Kegius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in 
the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Juris- 
prudence of Madrid, &c. 8vo. 20s. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. 


“ PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 
This duy is published, 


LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. ¢d 


The Other Volumes of the Series are— 
DESCARTES. By Prof. Mahaffy. 
RUTLER. By the Rey. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
BEKKE! EY. By Prof. Fraser. 
FICHTE. By Prof. Acamson. 
KANT. Py Prof. Wallace. 
HAMILTON, By Prof. Veitch. 
HEGEL. By Prof. Edwar. Caird. 


Wma. BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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NOWLEDGE an Illustrated Magazine of 
Science, Art, and Literature. Permanently enlarged to 32 pp. 
Price 3d.; Yearly, post free, lis. oa. Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Articles are now appearing in serial form on Insects, Flowers, Tele- 
scopic Studies, Microscopic Studies, Strength, Happiness, the Almanack, 
Tricycles, Chance, Whist, Chess, &c. Published every Friday; also in 
Monthly Parts. 
Just published, Part 27, JANUARY, 1834, price 10d. 
Just ready, Vol. IV., JULY to DECEMBER 1883, price 7s. 6d. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 71-6, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


r[o-pDay. Sixpence, The SOCIALIST MAGAZINE. 








ART UNDER PLUTOCRACY. By William Morris. (Concluded.} 
CHRISTIANITY and CAPITALISM a Rejoinder. By E. B. Aveling, 
D.Sc. 


The UNITED STATES of TO-DAY and the FUTURE. By William 
Harrison Riley. 

UNSCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM. By E. Belfort Bax. 

An UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST: a Novel. By G. B. Shaw. 

RECORD of the INTERNATIONAL POPULAR MOVEMENT. By 
Eleanor Marx. 

CORRESPONDENCE—Karl Marx and Mr. Gladstone's Budget Speech of 
1565. 


REVIEWS. 
The Modern Press, 13 and 14, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, ee 6d.; post free, 9d. 


C H. MAY & CO.’S PRESS MANUAL for 1884, 

e containing particulars of all Newspapers, Magazines, Peri ] 

., published in the United Kingdom. Corrected up to latest date. 
General Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, crown Sve. price 6s. 
] EARFORGIL, the PRINCESS of BREFNEY : 
an Historical Romance of the Years 1152-1172. By the Author of 
‘The Last Earl of Desmond,’ &c. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


BY JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 
SP.HE FUNCTIONS of the B RAIN. A Popular 
Essay, with Four Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 
Also, ON FAILURE OF BRAIN OWE. Third Edition. Seven 
Engravings. Price Ls. 6d. 
London: Longmans & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, price 6d. 
THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 


or, Counsels for a Young Author. 


Contents. 
Publishers. Notices of the Press, 
Binding. | I)ustrations. 
Copyright, &e. | oan 


Sizes of Paper. Sizes of Boo 
Publishing Arrangements. ponent eg Sizes of Books and 
‘Typo-Marks for Proof-Sheets. Paper. 
With Specimens of various Types, &c. 
W.H. Beer & “ops ‘ecaeaateeseasi to Provost & Co.), 40, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, wc 


Now ready, ¢ crown 8yo. fancy boards, price 1s. 6d. 
Cet NEY PAPERS. — Society, Shikar, and 
Sport in India. By C. M., a Bombay- Walla. a 
“The book is a pleasant mixture of acids, sweets, and fragrant com 
pounds. '"— Broad Arrow. 
W. H. Beer & Co. 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





In 2 vols. 21s. at all the Libraries, 


fJF.HROUGH SHINE and SHOWER. A Novel on 

the Social Character and Habits of the Irish Upper Ten. By Lady 
DUNBOYNE 

Londons James Blackwood & Co. Lovell's-court, Paternoster-row. 





Fifth Edition. “Sixth 7 Thousand. 
i; ERBERT SPENCER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES 
Fifth Edition. Sixth Thousand. Containing an Appendix. 8yo. 
cloth, 16s. 
A detailed list of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo. price 8s. 


RITISH F RESHWATER ALG, exclusive of 
ee. By M. U. COOKE, M.A. LL.D., 
pls of: hs mabeck - British Fungi,’ &c. Part VII. Chroococcee 
and Nostoe. 12 Coloured Plates. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20,5 South Frede rick-street, Edinbur; rgh. 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
ORNEILLE’S CINNA. Edited, with Intro- 
} duction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M rg of King’s College, 
London. * French Classics for English Students.’ No. 3 

No. 1 toma Les PLAIDEURS. By the same Editor. 1s. 6¢.— 
No. COR ILLE’S HORACE. ls. 6d.—No. 4. MOLIERKE, BOUR- 
GEOTS GEN’ TILHOMME, ls. Gd. (Shortly.) 

“Compared with other books having the same aim, these books 
deserve very favourable mention. For the notes are well selected ; they 
never commit the capital fault of trespassing on the province of the 
grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering tothe pupil's laziness ; and 
they are, moreover, generally well expressed and to the point.’ 

Saturday Review. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


\ JORKS by the Rev. W. S. SYMONDS, illus- 
trative of Malvern and the Neighbourhood. 
MALVERN CHASE. 5s. Third Edition. Illustrated. 
HANLEY CASTLE. 5s. Illustrated. 
OLD STONES 2s. New Edition. 
The SEVERN STRAITS. 2s. 
London : Simpkin, Marshail & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 
OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: aN lew Method 

I of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, 

** We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice ot Dr. Feakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.'’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”’ 

Medical I’'ress and Circu’ar. 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.’’ 

Christian World. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





SRS Se RAC BR SF SB. Second Edition, price 5s. 
h Read Critical Essay on Lady Macbeth and the whole Play. LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat. 
By Miss LEIGH NOEL. ment. By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S8. 
Published this day, ls.; post free, Ils. 2d. All Booksellers. J. & A. Churchill. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-6, Great Queen-street, W.C 








NOTICE.—Now ready, price 1s. 


Just ready, crown Svo. cloth, gilt lettering, price 1s. 6d. RUMP’S (ARTHUR) EXPOSURE of thin PRE. 
OHN BULL’S NEIGHBOUR in her TRUE TENSIONS of Mr. HENRY GEORGE, as set forth in his Book 
e LIGHT; being an Answer to some recent French Criticisms. | ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ 
By Reig TAL SAXON Li gh 
There is reason to think that this work will command as large a sale | secs: Seen Pan, Sere! Exchange. 
as ‘John Bull and his Island.’”"—Vide Press. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Now ready, crown 8yo. price és. 


AY CANTICLES, and OTHER POE MS. By 
F. WYVILLE HOME, Author of ‘ Songs of a Wayfarer.’ 
* There is a true gicam of por try, and it invariably shows itself the 
work of a scholzr of fine sense. "Sat urday Review 
Pickering & Co. 66, Haymarket 


ETER WILKINS, The LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES of. Reprinted from the First Edition in full, with Fac. 
similes of the Plates. Edited by — BULLEN, Esq. 2 vols. l2mo. 10s. 6d, 


SHELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE).—COMPLETE 
WORKS in VERSE and PROSE, with Notes, &., by HARRY 
BUXTUN FORMAN, Esq, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, Por- 
traits, and other Plates. 8 vols. 8vo. S|. The only Complete Edition. 


SHELLEY (P. B.). —- The POETICAL WORKS, 
including the Notes of Mrs. SHELLEY and those of H. B. FORMAN, 
Wich Portraits, &c. 4 vols. 50s. 


SHELLEY (P. B.).—The POETICAL WORKS, 


same size type, but no Notes. 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely bound in 
buckram, lbs. 


> 1 x - 

KEATS (JOHN).—ENTIRE WORKS, VERSE and 
PROSE. ‘The only Complete Edition, with extra matter never before 
published, copious Notes, &c., by HARRY BUXTON FORMAN, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo. bound in buckram, and illustrated with 4 Portraits and 
other Plates, 4/. 4s. 


KEATS (JOHN).— POETICAL WORKS. Same 
size type, post 8vo. bound in buckram, 8s. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London, W.C. 





HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE, With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. | 
By the Rey. J. 1. MOMBERT,D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work 
extant.’ 
S. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London 


ARRIAN’S ANABASIS.—NEW TRANSLATION, 
This day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE ANABASIS of ALEXAN DER; or, the | 
History of the Wars and Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Literally Translated, with a Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian 
the Nicomedian. By E. J. CHINNOCK, M.A. LL.B. Lond., Rector of 
Dumfries Academy. 


.W. 














CREAK’S DICTIONARY TO C-ESAR, 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY to C.XSAR’S 


GALLIC WAR. With an pore ndix of Idioms and Hints on 
Translation. By ALBERT CREAK, 


Londen: Hodder & lor & Broughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


PARODIES of TENNYSON’S POEMS. Col- 
lected by WALTER HAMILTON 


In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. ‘The First Four Parts now ready. 
PARODIES of LONGFELLOW willappear in Part V. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C 











Just out, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF JOHN FLINT SOUTH, 
Twice President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital (1841—63). 
Collected by the Rev. CHARLES LETT FELTOE, M.A., 


Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PHANTOM FORTUNE. THE RECENT NOVEL, 


MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 


Price 2s, Picture Boards ; cloth, 2s. 6¢.; half-vellum, 3s. 6d. (Uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s other Novels.) 


PHANTOM 
F ORT UN EE. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 








BY MISS BRADDON, 


*** Phantom Fortune’ is a model of modern society, and in it Miss Braddon’s old strain comes out again in the midst 
of a great deal that is new. The very latest and worst development of society in the present day is vigorously presented.” 
Athenaeum, 
os The general execution of ‘Phantom Fortune,’ which is a study of the manners of modern society, is equal to this 
author’s literary standard. The English is firm and clear ; the descriptions are short, but to the purpose; and the dialogue 
is a good expression of character. ”"— Academy, 


London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. BY MISS BRADDON. 


NOTICE. 





PHANTOM FORTUNE. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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HOW TO WORK WITH 'THE MICROSCOPE. 


A Manual of Microscopical Manipulation, from the very Rudiments 
to the Use of the Highest Powers, 


By LIONEL §S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
Treasurer and late President of the Royal Microscopical Society. 


HARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 


GORDON IN THE SOUDAN. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE, 


emy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Portraits and Maps, 15s. Ninth Edition now in circulation. 





Some Press Opinions on First Edition of this Work, issued 22nd December last. 


Times. 
‘The story of Chinese Gordon’s life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, connot fail to appeal to a 
wide circle of readers.” y 


Saturday Review. 
“The present volume will prove a valuable guide to politicians at the present crisis.” 


Spectator. ° 


“‘ His story is not only rich in humility, abnegation, contempt for merely objective human pleasures; it reveals to usa 
singularly happy man.” 


Graphic. . 


«A volume which we should like to see in the hands of every sub, and of every boy with military aspirations,” 


Standard. 
“A strong and vivid biography of Chinese Gordon.” 
Daily News. 


‘“* Few careers of our own or any other time will compare in picturesqueness with ‘The Story of Chinese Gordon,’ by 
Mr. Egmont Hake.” 


REMINGTON & Co, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





DE LA RUE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL-ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


eee’ 








GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS.—8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6:2. 


COLONEL GORDON IN -CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-1879. 


With a Portrait and Map of the Country. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,’ &c. 


Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


, 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON WHIST.—Second Edition. Cap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 


By Dr, POLE, F.R.S, 
AN ESSAY ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS OF THE MODERN GAME. 


Tuos. DE LA Rus & Co, London. 


bd 
HPP S8’*Ss CO C O A. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 
JAMES EPPS & CO. HomaopatTHic CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
Also Makers of Ejps’s Chocolate Essence, 





Fourth Edition, roya! 8vo. paper covers, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Prin’ , Pub- 
a Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.'’— Knowledge. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
The Truth of Christianity investigated from a new Peint of View. 


ODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT 
EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Being a Demonstration of 
the Validity of the Evidence of Revealed Religion by the Light of 
Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs.—‘‘ The author's logic good.’’— 
Tablet. “A very difficult subject treated in an uausually seientifie 
manner.’’—Clergymen'’s Magazine. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims d with itude and liberali 











vr ? a 
JOHN J. BROOMFIBLD, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
'TTHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 
And has the Largest Invested Capital. the Largest Income, and pars 
yearly the Largest Amount of Comp tion of any Accid LA c 
Company. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Oftice—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Uftice—64, Cornhill, Londen, E C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











J O H N R O @G@ODéE N, 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLEK, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 


The attention of the Public is respectfully directed to the t advan- 
tage of purchasing from the bond fide manufacturer at really wholesale 
pms for ready money, thereby superseding Co-operative Stores. The 

8-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal 
in 1878 was awarded for ‘‘ Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
taste '’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand 
Dip!6me d’Honneur, and Gold Meda! of |' Académie Nationale, Paris. 

*,” Established a.p. 1798. 


No Agents are authorized to call on Customers, 





PURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded 4.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
d Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 


F. MOEDER, 243, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 2’, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1562. 








OTICE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SECOND 
ANNUAL SALE of SURPLUS STOCK, during the month of 

MARCH. 10 to £0 per cent. discount for Cash. ‘The Articles iaclude— 

FENDERS and FENDER FRAMES in Brass, Ormolu, Steel, and Iron 
for all Rooms. 

STOVES for Dining-Rooms, Drawing-Roems, Bed-Rooms, Halls, &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, Marble, Wood, Iron, &c. 

LAMPS, CANDELABRA, COAL-BOXES, GASALIERS. 

CLOCKS, many beautiful Designs, at greatly reduced prices, in Ormolu, 
various Marbles, Bropze, and Wood. 

BEDSTEADS, Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron. A number of Bedsteads- 
of each of the above kinds (modern designs), and of best quality and 
finish, at a considerable reduction. 

CABINET FURNITURE, Bed-Room Furniture in Fancy Woods, Maho- 
gany, Ash, Birch, &c. Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Toilet Glasses, 
Sets of Toilet Ware, &c. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, Sideboards, Dining Tables. Dinner 
Waggons, Couches, Hall Tables, Hat Stands, Chairs, Easy Chairs, &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, Cabinets, Mirrors, Whatnots, Fancy 
Tables, Suites; also Odd Couches, Rasy Chairs, Small and Occasional 
Chairs, &c. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing Department will be offered 
at similar rates of reduction. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
88 (late 39), Oxford-street, and 1 to 4, Newman-street, London, W. 

H UR Fade JANOS 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
London Medical Record, 
“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart. 


“* Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and 2s, 
per bottle, 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
coureret of this Pure Solution as the best pemety Sot 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 
ACHE, , and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
— for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 

ants, 


Of all Uhemists, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE.—THE SIXTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME OF 


The ENCYCLOPHDIC DICTIONARY will be ready shortly, price 10s. 


6d. 


N.B.—Parts I. and II. of the SERIAL ISSUE are now on sale-at all Booksellers’, price 1s, each. 





VOLUMES 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearty 


Votcvme. With Etching for Frontispiece, and about 500 Illustra- 
tions by the first Artists of the day. 16s. 

“The range is wide, the variety intinite, the letterpress is as good as 
are the etchings and engravings, and the most ignorant may be insen- 
sibly educated in art by the most agreeable of pictur: s.”"—Zimes. 

“The Magazine of Art contains better literature, it seems to us, than 
any of the other art periodicals."’—Pall Mall Gazette 





SOME MODERN ARTISTS. With 


highly-finished Engravings of their most popular Masterpieces, and 
Vortraits from recent Photographs and Authentic Paintings. 12s. 6d. 
“The volume has a great artistic value, not only because of the 
information which it gives as to art, but because of the illustrations of 
the modern painters which it contains.’’"—Scotsman. 





The FORGING of the ANCHOR: 4 


Poem. By Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL D With 20 Original 
Tilustrations, specially executed for the work by the first Artists 
Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“The illustrations contribute their share to the best ‘ illustrated 
poem’ we have seen this year. The pictures,in almost every case not 
only embody the words of the poet. but also carry them to a greater 
fulness, such as one feels sure the poet himself might have approved 
if he had worked on a larger scale.’’—Academy. 





CHOICE POEMS by H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. Illustrated from ogy aa by his Son, ERNEST W. 
LONGFELLOW. Smal! 4to. cloth, 6s. 


“The engraving could hardly be more delicate, or the impressions 
mooie careful.”"— Daily News. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADE, Original and 
en ag gr) With exquisite Engravings by the best Artists of 
the day. 7s. 6d. 


*«\ book of very great beauty.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 





CHINA PAINTING, Dy Miss Florence 
LEWIS. With 16 Original Coloured Plates. 5s. 


“This is the best and most practical book we have seen on this 
subject.’’—Decoration. 


TREE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. By W. H. J. BOOT. With 18 Coloured Plates. 5s. 


«This useful volume will supply a want often felt by the learners of 
water-colour painting.’’—Bazaar, 





FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. by W. 


SWAYSLAND. Finsr Serres. With 40 Full-Page exquisite Coloured 
Tilustrations and numerous Original Wood Engravings. 12s. 6d. 
“Mr. Swaysland's name is sufficient guarantee for the ornithological 

necuracy of the instructive text; the coloured drawings are admirable 

and wonderfully true to the life, while even the tiny tailpieces are 
studies that are full of spirit.’’—TZimes. 





FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Turrnp Serizrs. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. With 40 Full-Page 
Culovred Plates by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.8.A. 12s. 6d. 


* It will be found as useful to the amateur gardener as it will be 
Attiactive in the drawing-room.”’—Scotsman. 





FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, Fovurtn 


Srritrs. By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 40 Fall-Page Cvloured 
Piates in each, Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


“The coloured figures are exquisitely beautiful; they are more like 
finishe { paintings than prints, and the appearance of the work is elegant 
throug hout.’’—Gardener's Magazine. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Porvutar 


Eprrron. The BRITISH ISLES. With 26 exquisite Steel Plates and 
about 400 ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS by the best Artists. Cloth 
gilt, 31s. 6d. 

“Lt is whoa geen to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be 
found in these na pense -Never, perhaps, in our time has such a wealth 
of beautiful il strations, specially executed and saa paa A ‘ei 
been placed within the reach of the ordinary purchaser.” — Worl 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Vol. Ill. 


With 12 exquisite Steel Plates and about 200 Original Wood Engrav- 
ings. Royal 4to. 2I. 2s. 


‘It would be impossible to speak too highly of the beauty and graphic | 


force of the illustrations.’’—Jilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





OUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 


Original Illustratio#s. Complete in 6 vols. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Library Edition, 3 Double Vols. 37s. 6d. the Set. 


“This beautiful work appeals to a very wide circle of readers. To 
those who have visited the places and scenes described and pictured, it 
must be a pleasure to turn over the leaves of thisrichly illustrated work, 
while those who are ignorant of the beauties of their native land could 
not go to a better source to have the defect in their education — ‘ad 

es. 

“The whole is a work of standard value, published, too, at a price 
which is almost incredibly low.’’—Spectator. 





OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, 
CASSELL'S. 
tionsineach. Extra crown 4to. cloth, 93s. each; 
ing, 3 vols. ll. 10s. the Set. 

“It may certainly be said of this work that between Mr. Grant's 
letterpress and the abundant and admirable iliustrations, together with 
the productions of modern photography, it is much better and completer 
than anything of the kind that has preceded it.’’—Spectator. 


GREATER LONDON, vol. f By 
EDWARD WALFORD. With about 200 Original Illustrations, 9s. 


“The narrative is clear and graphic. and every test of accuracy that 
we have applied to it has stood well.”—Birmingham Daily 


or in Library bind- 








PEOPLES of the WORLD. 


and III. By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.R.G:S. 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. each. 


“ A substantial work, and admirably fitted to serve the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. So far as we have checked Dr. 
Brown's statements they are remarkably accurate, A notable feature 
in Dr. Brown's work is the profusion of wood engravings with which it 
is illustrated.”—A‘theneum. 


Vols. I, II, 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR 


AUTHORS. Complete in 2 vols. With Original Illustrations on 
nearly every Page by the best Artists. Cloth, 9s. each. 

‘* Great taste has been shown in the selection, which includes some of 
the finest specimens of modern literature. The charm of admirable 
literary work is enhanced by the beautiful illustrations to be found 
upon every page. Some of these are exquisite works of art.’’—Era. 





UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED. Vol. I. EARLY and GREEK HISTORY. Vol. II. 
The ROMAN PERIOD. Profusely Illustrated. 4to. 9s. each. 

“It is of great value to have this wonderful history related in one 
volume, with an abundance of helpful illustrations."’—Christian World. 


Complete in 3 vols., with nearly 200 Original Llustra- | 


Bright.’ ’— 
With numerous | 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS. 


_ The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 


MECHANICS, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. Containing about 
3.000 Drawings of Modern Machinery, Instruments, and Tools in 
use by every Profession and Trade, with Comprehensive and Tech- 
nical Description of each subject. Extra crown 4to. 900 pp. 
cloth, 2ls. 


|CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLO- 


PEDIA. Complete in One Volume, containing about 12,000 sub- 
jects, and upwards of 600 Illustrations. 1: 

“ Marked success has attended the first attempt made ea produce ina 

single volume a cyclopedia embracing all classes of subjec 
Jail , Chronicle. 

“ A ‘Concise Cyclopedia’ was a want of the age, and Messrs. Cassell 
& Company are more than justified in having undertaken the publication 
of a book comprising nearly 2,000 pages bearing that promising title.”’ 

Daily Te'egraph. 


The HISTORY of the YEAR. A Complete 


Narrative of the Events of the Past Year. 6s. 


“A distinct want is, we venture to think, supplied by ‘The History of 
the Year.’ ’’—Graphic. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By 


Sir JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B. F.R 8. Second Edition. js. 6d. 


The Right Hon John Bright says :—‘‘ I have read this book through care- 
fvily and with much interest and pleasure. It differs from other books on 
India, and gives, I think, a better idea of the state of the cout ntry and 
the conditiun of the people than I have found elsewhere.”’ 





MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. 


Ry C. A. FYFFE, M.A., Fellow of U aensabie College, Oxford. Vol. I 
FROM the OU TBREAK of the REVOLUTIONARY WAR in 179 
to the ACCESSION of LOUIS XVIII im 1814, New and Revised 
Edition. Price 12s. 


“A work destined not merely to entertain readers, but to take a 
position as a standard authority.’’—Daily News. 





LIFE and TIMES of the Rt. Hon, 


JOHN BRIGHT. By W. ROBERTSON. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


“An admirable book is Mr. Robertson's ‘ Life and Times of John 
Scotsman, 


TREASURE ISLAND: a Story of Pirates 


and the Spanish Main, By R. L. STEVENSON. Second Edition. 5s. 


“** Treasure Island’ is a real work of art, and at the same time 80 
exciting that we are not ashamed to own that we found it difficult, 
when we had once begun, to lay it down before the last page was 
reached.’’"—John Bull. 


BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE, Py ©. lL. 


MATEAUX. Illustrated. Crown 4to. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“* Will interest people of all ages.""—Daily Te'egraph 
“A book of great importance and utility.’’"—Public Opinion. 





| MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By the 


Author of ‘A Parcel of Children,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
5s. 


* A most delightful book for children.’’—Southampton Advertiser. 





NOTICE. — THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS, 
Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, is now 


ready, price 21s. 


Vol. V., completing the Work, is in active preparation, and will be ready shortly. 





A Prospectus, giving full details of the Covtents of ‘The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY’ and ‘The NEW TESTAMENT 


COMMENTARY,’ will be forwarded post free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Liwitep, Ludgate-hill, London. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Jonw C. Francts, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said Joan C. Faancis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ; for Iustanp, Mr. John Rob 
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